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CURTIS C. D. VAIL 
1903—1957 


It is with profound regret that we announce the death of our cher- 
ished colleague and friend, Professor Curtis C. D. Vail. His sudden 
passing, on September 19, 1957, was a deep shock to all of us. 

Curtis Vail was born in Brooklyn, New York, on February 27, 
1903. He received the B.A. degree from Hamilton College in 1924, 
the M.A. from Columbia University in 1929, and the Ph.D. also from 
Columbia in 1936. He did graduate study at the University of Munich 
in 1929, and was Carl Schurz Fellow at Columbia in 1931. During his 
extremely active career as a teacher of German he was on the staff of 
the University of Buffalo from 1927 to 1939, after which time he came 
to the University of Washington as chairman of the Department of 
Germanic Languages and Literature. In 1938, and again in 1945, he 
was visiting lecturer at Columbia University. During the summer of 
1956 he toured Western Germany, visiting various colleges and uni- 
versities there under an exchange program sponsored by the German 
Federal Republic. 

Professor Vail was the author of several books and of many articles 
in the field of German language and literature. He was a recognized 
authority on Lessing and did pioneer work in the methodology of 
German language instruction. He was a member of many professional 
organizations and held a number of high posts within them; he was 
president of the American Association of Teachers of German in 1947, 
and president of the Philological Association of the Pacific Coast in 
1954. From 1955 until his death he served on the Executive Council 
of the Modern Language Association. 

By his colleagues in the German Department he will always be 
remembered for his cordial friendship, his vigorous advance toward 
the highest ideals of teaching and research, and his constant dedication 
to the welfare of each of us. He was a man whose first concern was 
the comfort and happiness of the people he represented, and whose 
pride was centered in their professional achievements. All of us took 
inspiration from him. 

He was thoroughly devoted to the interests and aspirations of the 
University of Washington and was an active participant on many 
committees. As a member of the Graduate Council, he helped in the 
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formulation of principles that proved highly effective in the develop- 
ment of graduate studies here. He was one of the founders of the 
Modern Language Quarterly, and as editor of the Germanics section 
until June, 1956, he contributed in large measure to the policies and 
success of this publication. 

Our personal and academic lives will always bear evidence of our 
spiritual indebtedness to Curtis Vail: with him died a part of each of 
us ; in us a part of him still lives. 

Carrot E. Reep 
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LESSING’S MANIPULATION OF A SINGLE COMIC 
THEME 


By Ropert R. HEITNER 


The establishment of a national theater supplied with an adequate 
repertory of original dramas was the most pressing literary-artistic 
problem of eighteenth-century Germany. An important part of this 
problem was the lack of a proper understanding, prior to the Sturm 
und Drang, of the nature of tragic pathos, although every serious 
writer and critic, from Gottsched to Lessing, felt that tragedy was 
the chief ornament of the theater. It is significant that Lessing, who 
in many ways prepared the way for the great flowering of German 
drama in the late eighteenth century, but whose accomplishments 
nevertheless contained (in Auguste Ehrhard’s words) “nothing 
definitive,” laid emphasis on some important similarities between 
tragedy and comedy.” 

Lessing’s own plays,® whether nominally comic or tragic, are all 
constructed according to one formula: a personage suffering from 
a fixed idea spreads frustration and unhappiness among his associ- 
ates and causes nothing but trouble for himself, until he is either 
relieved of his monomania or irreparably brought to grief by its bad 
effects. Only in the one-act propaganda piece, Die Juden, does this 
formula not hold true, and even there it might be said that a mono- 
mania (an irrational attitude or prejudice) seizes a whole society 
rather than any particular individual. Lessing learned the art of play- 
writing in the school of satirical German comedy, in other words, in 
the school of Moliére. His youthful plays are scarcely an improvement 
or an advance over what had already been accomplished by Frau 
Gottsched and Johann Elias Schlegel, or even by Konig, Kriiger, and 
Henrici. The tradition followed by the young Lessing had already been 
established in Leipzig by Christian Reuter.* Of course, the most out- 
standing structural feature of Moliére’s comedies was the central 
position given to a character (or characters) with an irrational obses- 
sion, e.g., a miser, a hypochondriac, a social climber, a religious dupe, 
a misanthrope. In Lessing’s first plays we see the following mono- 





1 Auguste Ehrhard, Les Comédies de Moliére en Allemagne (Paris, 1888), 


2 He held that tragic and comic characters should be equally “universal” 
(Hamburgische Dramaturgie, Stiicke 89-95) ; that a tragedy may have either a 
sad or a happy ending (Letter to Nicolai, Nov. 13, 1756, in G. E. Lessings 
simtliche Schriften, ed. Karl Lachmann, 3rd ed., Franz Muncker | Stuttgart, 
Leipzig, Berlin, 1886-1924], XVII, 67); that sentiment belongs in comedy as 
well as in tragedy (Introduction to Abhandlungen von dem weinerlichen oder 
riihrenden Lustspiele, Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, VI, 50-51). 

3] have omitted Damon, oder die wahre Freundschaft and all unfinished plays 
and sketches from this discussion. 

4See Paul Schlenther, Frau Gottsched und die biirgerliche Komédie (Berlin, 
1886), pp. 127-28; also A. Ehrhard, p. 104. 
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maniacs: a pretentious scholar, an old maid bent on marriage, a 
misogynist, a freethinker, and a spendthrift. These are not direct 
copies of Moliére’s subjects, but are in line with them. And Lessing 
pursued this same line from beginning to end. 

The pattern set by Der junge Gelehrte, then, was never abandoned 
by Lessing, although he developed and matured it considerably. In 
this play the comic “fool,” Damis, has acquired a set of blinders in 
the form of a ridiculous devotion to learning which prevents him from 
recognizing all true human values. It is the repudiation of human 
values which will characterize all Lessing’s fools, comic or tragic, 
from now on. The lessons in behavior learned in the first year at 
Leipzig, the “tanzen, fechten, voltigiren,”* were not merely the 
results of high spirits released in a freer social atmosphere, but were 
evidence of an early conversion to the love of life and appreciation of 
ordinary human desires and aspirations. 

Simultaneously, Lessing was converted to a more liberal view of 
religion which was likewise based on respect for human values.* In 
Der junge Gelehrte there is no salvation for the stubborn monomaniac. 
The people oppressed by him suffer, striving vainly against him, until 
a force majeure removes him, still as mad as ever, from the scene. 
In Die alte Jungfer the foolish and stupid Ohldin cannot be swerved 
from her determination to marry Kapitan von Schlag even by the 
most obvious proofs that he is a scoundrel. She, too, remains “incur- 
able” to the end, and her foolishness is oppressive to others in so far 
as it threatens to deprive her nephew (a worthless fellow, it is true) 
of his inheritance. In Der Misogyn the foolish, benighted old Wums- 
hater is tricked and deceived through his own monomania, and the 
play closes with him defeated but still unconverted. These three plays 
show not only a lack of faith in human perfectibility, but also a more 
hard-hearted attitude than Lessing subsequently allowed himself. The 
fool is laughed to scorn and thrown into discard, still out of joint with 
the world. In later years Lessing would have us weep about such 
fools, not laugh at them. 

With Der Freigeist comes the first and most important develop- 
ment of this comic theme away from the satirical pattern of Moliére 
and Holberg. The sentimentality and optimism of Lessing’s Weltan- 
schauung, once he began to feel more independent and self-confident 
as a playwright, would no longer permit him to cast his fools aside 
so coldly. That, after all, was an anachronistic carry-over from a 
crueler century and an aristocratic foreign society. 

Adrast, the freethinker announced by the play’s title, is by no means 
a rationalist who rejects religion after sober consideration. He is, 
rather, as obstinate a monomaniac as the young scholar Damis, and 
his hatred for religion and clergymen is quite irrational: its only 


5 Letter to his mother, Jan. 20, 1749, Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, XVII, 7. 
6 Letter to his father, May 30, 1749, Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, XVII, 
17-18. 
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basis is in personal grievances against individual ministers of the 
church. Accordingly, he is blind also to the obvious virtues of Theo- 
phan, and he makes life hard for everyone around him. For once, 
however, the opponent of the fool, i.e., Theophan, has only his welfare 
at heart, and this makes all the difference. Before the curtain falls, 
foolish Adrast is cured of his obsession and is ready to take his proper 
place in life again. Here the madness is not incurable, mainly because 
someone goes to the trouble of explaining the unfortunate sufferer’s 
mistake to him. We end up not laughing Adrast to scorn, but wel- 
coming him back into society. It is true that with the disappearance 
of the scornful laughter (Lessing’s Verlachen) there is almost an end 
to all laughter. Suddenly the comedy becomes serious, and the only 
relief is provided by the minor servant characters and Lisidor, the 
traditional silly father of the commedia dell’arte. 

Adrast is the first of Lessing’s fools who is basically a good person. 
Still transitional in that regard, Adrast does not immediately win our 
sympathy. But gradually we see that his monomania has been acquired 
lately and is not an integral part of his nature. It is a reaction to 
unfortunate experiences: one clergyman has cheated him out of a lot 
of money, and another proved to be a bad husband to his sister. 
Through these experiences Adrast has, in effect, lost his faith in the 
benevolence of Providence, a faith which is virtuously held by 
Theophan, whose main line of argument is to convince Adrast that 
Providence is good. In this way Adrast’s monomania takes on a reli- 
gious coloring—not because of his freethinking, which is symptomatic 
rather than primary, but because his mental torment stems from his 
lack of faith in Lessing’s (and the Enlightenment’s) basic religious 
tenet, the goodness of God and the essential goodness of men. 

Der Freigeist is Lessing’s first truly characteristic dramatic work, 
and it represents his departure from the style of Moliére. The main 
action is pulled wholly free of interference on the part of minor per- 
sonages. Lisette’s intrigues, which in the earlier comedies were mainly 
responsible for keeping the plot moving, here are practically without 
effect. The two valets, Johann and Martin, must also submit to having 
their activities relegated to their own sphere. The old father and the 
two ingénues, Henriette and Juliane, are reduced almost to the role of 
spectators. The only meaningful thing is the action between Adrast 
and Theophan. It is as if all the features of the traditional comedy 
had been pushed into the background so that the stage might be free 
for the actions of the new comedy, which was not really comic, but 
serious, and not romantically sentimental, but sentimentally religious. 
Parallels could easily be drawn between Der Freigeist and the comédie 
larmoyante of Destouches and La Chaussée; but the fundamentally 
religious orientation of the play’s problem, the rooting of an evident 
monomania in a more comprehensive and subtle foolishness—lack of 
trust in Providence—gives Der Freigeist its individuality and origi- 
nality. 
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Lessing’s next work, Der Schatz, does not so obviously show the 
development outlined above. Yet it actually carries that development 
two steps farther. Because it is an adaptation of Plautus’ Trinummus, 
and therefore determined by a tradition in which plot rather than 
character constituted the main interest, there is not so much room 
in it for the delineation of a fool. Young Lelio, who plays this role, 
does not appear often enough to dominate the action. Still he has 
the characteristics which stamp him as the monomaniac type indis- 
pensable to Lessing’s dramatic creations. His anti-social passion is 
extravagance, which in Latin comedy was a standard trait for young 
men but here is developed into an important problem. Because of his 
extravagance, Lelio has lost his reputation and his self-respect and has 
become the virtual creature of his rascally servant Maskarill. When 
Lelio learns that his wastrel life has deprived his sister Kamilla of a 
chance to get married, he despairs. 

It is chiefly conscience which brings this fool to an awareness of his 
folly, but he cannot find the cure by himself. Although his defect is of 
a conventionally moral kind, it has the further effect, always more 
important to Lessing, of putting its victim out of harmony with the 
real values of life, so that he behaves irrationally and counter to his 
own best interests, even going so far as to demonstrate his doubt about 
the goodness of Providence by planning suicide. With his bad con- 
science and his inability to reform, he is the prototype of Mellefont 
and, to a certain extent, of Prince Hettore Gonzaga as well. We are 
not expected to laugh Lelio to scorn. No one in the play is more 
serious or sympathetic than he. In the end he is saved from the results 
of his folly only because his father Anselmo, returning after a long 
absence, forgives him for his wrong actions. In the future, we feel, 
Lelio will not again mistake the true values of life. 

In Der Schatz the old comic elements are again subordinated and 
pushed into the background. The only really laugh-provoking scene 
involves a Hanswurst in the person of Raps, a low fellow who dresses 
up fantastically to pretend to be the absent Anselmo, and then, of 
course, plays out his masquerade before the very person he is supposed 
to be. This old-fashioned Hanswurst scene is tied to the action in the 
loosest way. There are, however, two noteworthy new developments 
in the play, and these concern modifications of two standard comic 
characters: the father-figure loses most of its former absurdity and 
becomes benevolent, an earthly manifestation of the Divine Provi- 
dence, and the valet-figure changes from a mere buffoon aping the 
mores of his master into a sinister force of evil abetting and worsen- 
ing the master’s weaknesses. Maskarill is the seed from which 
Marinelli could grow. 


The next step for Lessing was to turn comedy into tragedy. Miss 
Sara Sampson has long been recognized as an outgrowth, further 
conditioned by English bourgeois tragedy and sentimental novels, of 
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the French comédie larmoyante." But, unlike the comédie larmoyante, 
which tended to forsake the delineation of problematical characters 
for the discussion of social problems* in the manner of Diderot, Miss 
Sara Sampson remains faithful to character. For Lessing, it would 
seem, a comedy can become a tragedy when the actions of a fool are 
not only taken seriously, but culminate in a catastrophe. Without 
minimizing the role of the titular heroine Sara, who fulfills well 
enough the requirements for tragic figures (she has a tragic fault), 
one can still bring into due prominence the no less important role of 
Mellefont, the fool of this play. It is his mental torment, his confused 
outlook on the world, which is the real subject of Miss Sara Sampson. 

We are not left long in doubt about the peculiar fixed idea of Melle- 
font. In every respect he would make an admirable husband for Sara 
There is no parental objection to the marriage, and his abduction of 
Sara was quite unnecessary. The discarded mistress Marwood would 
have been forgotten, the child Arabella could have been adopted, and 
the affair of the inheritance is shown to be no real hindrance. Melle 
font cannot marry Sara only because he does not want to be married 
His misspent youth (like Lelio’s) and his unfortunate experiences 
with women in the past (like Adrast’s experiences with clergymen) 
have given rise to a prejudice against marriage which he cannot con- 
quer. Yet he is not presented as a hardened seducer (like Lovelace 
in Clarissa Harlowe, whose suit has been rejected by the heroine’s 
family and who overpowers Clarissa against her will), but as a basic- 
ally good young man irrationally blinded to the true values of life 
Even his bad conscience and his genuine affection for Sara are not 
enough to cure him of his folly, which, however, causes life to become 
a burden to him, as it was to Lelio in Der Schatz: “Vermaledeite 
Einbildungen...Ich will ihrer los werden, oder—nicht leben!” 
(IV, ii). 

Naturally, such a fool (in Lessing’s view) must also grow pessi 
mistic about Providence, and he says: “Wie ungliicklich ist der 
Mensch! Fand sein Schépfer in dem Reiche der Wirklichkeit nicht 
Qualen fiir ihn genug ?”—to which blasphemy Sara correctly answers : 
“Klagen Sie den Himmel nicht an!” (1, vii). Mellefont himself bears 
witness to the fact that the author considers this fear of marriage to 
be a “folly” when he speaks of it as “diese narrische Grille” and 
“meine geheimste—Narrheit” (IV, iii). And it is, in the final analysis 
only Mellefont’s irrational fear of marriage—his obsession—whicl 
brings about Sara’s death, for his despairing cry, “Und wer ist ihr 
Morder? Bin ich es nicht mehr als Marwood?” (V, x), must refer 


7 For exhaustive discussions of the background of Miss Sara Sampson see 
T. W. Danzel and G. E. Guhrauer, Gotthold Ephraim Lessing, 2nd ed., W. von 
Maltzahn and R. Boxberger (Berlin, 1880), I, 291-93; and Erich Schmidt, 
Lessing, 4th ed. (Berlin, 1923), 1, 261-63. 

8“La comédie de caractére, peu a peu, a la comédie de mceurs qui agite la 
question de la mésalliance, celle de la lutte des classes, etc.” Jean Hankiss, Phil- 
ippe Néricault Destouches: L’Homme et l’euvre (Debreczen, 1920), p. 163. 
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to his consciousness of this, and not merely to his imprudence in leav- 
ing Marwood alone with Sara. 

Obstinate folly now does not cause cynical laughter (as in Der junge 
Gelehrte) but copious weeping. That nothing may interfere with the 
tears, sober faces are also put on the subordinate characters. The 
servants in Miss Sara Sampson, virtuous as they are, cannot alto- 
gether conceal their relationship to the servants of traditional satirical 
comedy. Waitwell, although cast in the sentimental English mold to 
be “more like a humble friend than a servant,”® nevertheless faith- 
fully apes the manners of Sir William, much as Martin aped the man- 
ners of Theophan in Der Freigeist and Anton those of Damis in Der 
junge Gelehrte. Sara’s Betty is the same as the ineffectual Lisette of 
Der Freigeist, only now also minus pertness and frivolity. Mellefont’s 
Norton, however, is so swayed by Sara’s pervading virtuous influence 
that he turns upon his master and scolds him. But this function, too, 
was not beyond the scope of the old comic servant. It is perhaps not 
irrelevant to note that the actress Christina Huberin, in her version 
of Miss Sara, caused Norton’s role to be assumed by Hanswurst.’° 
In Sir William the father-figure present in nearly all of Lessing’s plays 
loses the last vestige of foolishness and becomes the acme of virtuous- 
ness and kindliness. 

The process of elimination—elimination of the laughter-provoking 
aspects of traditionally comic characters—which in Der Freigeist pro- 
duced a serious comedy has here progressed so far as to produce, 
ostensibly, a tragedy. However, although it is a truism that comedy 
often borders on tragedy, it remains difficult to turn a comic situation 
into a truly tragic one. Certainly in Miss Sara Sampson the change- 
over was not entirely satisfactory. With every circumstance urging 
toward a happy solution of the situation (for Sir William surely could 
have overcome Mellefont’s prejudice against marriage), it was neces- 
sary to introduce the baroque figure of Marwood to bring about the 
catastrophe in a highly unnatural and shocking manner. A bolt of 
lightning would have been scarcely a more adventitious means of 
causing Sara’s death than the poorly motivated private interview which 
gives Marwood the chance to poison her rival. Sara, indeed, regards 
Marwood as the agent of God’s just punishment: “Ich sterbe und 
vergeb’ es der Hand, durch die mich Gott heimsucht” (V, x). Sara’s 
sense of guilt is the play’s best justification for its title of tragedy ; but 
it is at least questionable whether knowledge of Sara’s one guilty act 
is enough to induce a feeling of tragic inevitability in the spectator or 
reader. 


9 Sir John Bevil, speaking of Humphrey, in Steele’s The Conscious Lovers 
(I, i). 

10“Neues Biirgerliches Trauerspiel. Aus dem Englischen (!) gezogen: 
Betitelt Missara und Sir Sampson. Mit Hannswurst des Mellefonts getreuen 
Bedienten. Dargegeben v. Christina Friderica Huberin, geb. Lorenzin.” Erich 
Schmidt gives the date of this version as 1763, place of printing, Vienna (Les- 
sing, 1, 279-80). 
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Audiences of the day may have been as much shocked as touched 
by the fifth act—shocked because they had not been previously recon- 
ciled to the necessity of a tragic catastrophe. Nicolai reported that he 
sat through the first four acts, sniffling gently and pleasantly (as one 
might at any sentimental comedy) ; but during the fifth act his tears 
suddenly ceased, and a frightful new sensation of horror took hold of 
him." One anonymous reviewer in 1758 stated that in his opinion 
the plot of Miss Sara had “‘wenig Wahrscheinlichkeit,” and that “sehr 
oft das Komische herdurch siehet.”’* The fifth act is acceptably tragic ; 
one may wonder, however, if it was properly prepared for by the pre- 
ceding four acts of serious comedy. 

In Philotas the unsuitability of comic characters and situation for 
tragedy is shown still more plainly than in Miss Sara. Here the fool 
takes the leading role, and his preéminence is challenged by no other 
characters. A reason for the play’s lack of success on the stage, and 
for the long-standing critical misapprehension of its meaning,"* is that 
one is not accustomed to seeing an unregenerate fool as a tragic hero.'* 
Such a character deserves to be laughed at, whether in kindly or un- 
kindly fashion, while a tragic hero should have a certain magnificence, 
no matter how unworthy his moral character may be or how many 
mistakes he may make. One can understand the confusion of a re- 
viewer in 1759, who wrote: 


des Philotas Leichtsinnigkeit, seine Niedertrachtigkeit, sein schwindlichter 
Kopf, fallen ins Comische und Abentheuerliche, sein Selbstmord, den der Einfall 
verursachet, daB er so seinen Uberwinder des Lésegeldes berauben wolle, das, 
wenn es gleich eine Provinz gewesen ware, gegen das Leben, die Verdienste, die 
Hoffnungen eines Kronprinzen und Helden ein wolfeiler Kauf ist, ist nicht nur 
unexemplarisch, und lasterhaft, sondern ungereimt und ausschweifend. Aber das 
Schlimmste ist aber, da8 der Verfasser sein Bestes thut uns diese Person fir 
groB und edelmiithig zu geben. Er giebt von dem, was wahrhaftig groB ist, so 
verkehrte Begriffe, daB er groBen Schaden anrichten konnte, wenn das Lacher- 
liche, das unter seiner falschen GroBe stark hervor gucket, nicht jeden Leser, 
der ein wenig denket, bewahrete, indem es die Zauberey der schwiilstigen 
Gedanken zernichtet.?5 


This reviewer’s use of the words “comisch,” “ungereimt,” “lacher- 
lich,” indicates that he distinctly felt the underlying comic basis of 
Lessing’s drama, and his conclusion shows that he was on the way 
to the correct interpretation of the work’s meaning. Yet the ingrained 


11 Letter to Lessing from Nicolai, Nov. 3, 1756, Schriften, Lachmann- 
Muncker, XIX, 45. 

12In Vermischte Kritische und Satyrische Schriften nebst einigen Oden auf 
gegenwartige Zeiten, quoted in Julius W. Braun, Lessing im Urtheile seiner 
Zeitgenossen (Berlin, 1884-1897), I, 71. 

18 For more recent and correct judgments of the play’s meaning see J. Clivio, 
Lessing und das Problem der Tragodie (Horgen-Zirich, 1928), p. 119, and 
K. R. Bergethon, Some Aspects of G. E. Lessing’s Attitude Toward Society, 
Ph.D. dissertation (Cornell, 1945), p. 125. 

14 Shakespeare’s King Lear is perhaps a fool, in so far as he rejected Cordelia’s 
sincerity in favor of her sisters’ hypocrisy. But his one error of misjudgment 
can hardly be compared to Philotas’ puerile self-delusion. 

15In Freymiithige Nachrichten von Neuen Biichern und andern zur Gelegen- 
heit gehérigen Sachen (Zirich, 1759), quoted in Julius W. Braun, III, 18. 
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and natural feeling that a tragic hero must possess greatness misleads 
him to suppose (as it did many nineteenth-century critics who saw 
nothing ridiculous in the play) that Lessing actually wants us to 
admire Philotas, instead of to deplore his folly. 

Of the usual cast of comic characters only the fool and the father- 
figure (King Aridaus) have been preserved in this “Greek” play. 
Philotas has the necessary qualifications of the fool as Lessing con- 
ceived them to be: he is basically good and virtuous, but his fixed 
idea blinds him to the true values of life. The obsession in this case 
is his desire to die a hero’s death, and it degenerates into a resolu- 
tion to commit suicide, which in turn is an overt confession of dis- 
belief in the benevolence of Providence. Like Adrast and Mellefont, 
Philotas is convinced that life has not played fairly with him (because 
he has been taken captive), and, as if in blasphemous revenge, he 
becomes blind and perverse. He calls the surgeon who has bound 
his wounds “Nichtswiirdiger” (I, i) because he would rather have 
died ; the kindliness of his treatment in the enemy camp he regards as 
‘“hohnsprechende Hoflichkeit” (I, i); he murmurs against Provi- 
dence: “So schicken die strengen Gotter, unsere Fassung zu vereiteln, 
nur immer unvorhergesehenes Ubel?” (I, ii) ; he stoops to deceit'® 
when he persuades the soldier Parmenio to tell his father to delay 
his ransoming, and again when he begs a sword from Aridaus; he, 
most foolishly, believes that being a hero means the stifling of all 
other emotions. Lessing’s real opinion of this kind of heroism is 
shown very plainly in Laokoon, Chapter 1.** Philotas’ monomania 
(actually a symptom of a larger foolishness, i.e., misunderstanding 
of God and the world) consists in the exaggeration of a virtue. Thus 
Parmenio says to him, “man mochte deine Tapferkeit fiir angeborne 
Wildheit halten” (I, v). 

Opposite Philotas as a benevolent, but vainly striving counselor, 
Lessing places King Aridaus, a rational, humanitarian father-figure. 
Aridaus has the human emotions of which Philotas has been deprived 
by his monomania: “Ich bin ein Mensch, und weine und lache gern” 
(I, vii). He believes in the goodness of Providence: “Die Gotter— 
ich bin es tiberzeugt—wachen fiir unsere Tugend, wie sie fiir unser 
Leben wachen. Die so lang als mégliche Erhaltung beider ist ihr 
geheimes, ewiges Geschaft” (I, iii). He looks upon the coincidence 
that his own son, like Philotas, has been taken prisoner as an oppor- 
tunity for bringing the war to an honorable and rational conclusion: 
“Liebenswiirdige Kinder sind schon oft die Mittelspersonen zwischen 
veruneinigten Vatern gewesen” (I, vii). This, however, has no 
meaning for Philotas, as the question of the justice of the war also 
has no meaning: “das Recht, glaub’ ich, ist auf Seiten meines Vaters. 


16 Deceit was a cardinal sin for German idealism. Consider how seriously it 
is taken in Goethe’s [phigenie auf Tauris. 

17 “Bey dem Barbaren war der Heroismus eine helle fressende Flamme, die 
immer tobte, und jede andere gute Eigenschaft in ihm verzehrte, wenigstens 
schwarzte.” Schriften, Lachmann-Muncker, IX, 9. 
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Das glaub’ ich, Konig, und will es nun einmal glauben—wenn du 
mir auch das Gegenteil unwidersprechlich zeigen konntest” (I, vii). 

The catastrophe occurs—and this seems, in practice, if not in 
theory, to be Lessing’s idea of tragedy—because the fool is still not 
cured of his obsession. Too late, the self-inflicted death wound begins 
to make Philotas come to his senses, for with his last breath he admits 
that the purposes for which he has killed himself will have no validity 
in the hereafter : “Dort, wo alle Tugendhafte Freunde, und alle Tapfere 
Glieder eines seligen Staates sind, im Elysium sehen wir uns wieder !” 
(1, viii)."* In Philotas Lessing wrung his comic formula as dry of 
comic effect as it was possible to do; but the end product was not a 
tragedy—it was a most unfunny comedy. 

With Minna von Barnhelm Lessing found himself once again on 
more congenial ground. This play is not intrinsically different from 
his earlier ones, but it carries on the development discernible in them 
to a superior achievement. It is Der Freigeist with a feminine Theo- 
phan, Miss Sara Sampson without a Marwood, Philotas with a hero 
whose exaggerated virtue encounters a happier set of circumstances. 
The setting and plot of Minna are remarkably like that of Miss Sara: 
the inn, the overly inquisitive innkeeper, the reluctant bridegroom, 
the insistent bride, the arrival of the good old male relative, are all 
reminders of the earlier “tragedy.” 

For all its nobility, the role of Tellheim is unmistakably the familiar 
one of the comic fool. Tellheim has a fixed idea, consisting of an 
exaggerated sense of honor, and because of it he perversely acts 
counter to his own interests and also jeopardizes the happiness of 
Minna. As in the earlier plays, the fixed idea, prejudice, or obsession 
is symptomatic rather than primary. It is a reaction to a disappoint- 
ment or unfortunate experience which has made the fool lose his 
faith in Providence and the rational organization of the world. Be- 
cause his virtuous actions during the war have not been justly 
rewarded by the Prussian government, Tellheim finds the world to 
be thoroughly out of joint, and he resentfully sets his face against it 
and Providence: “Sie finden mich in einer Stunde, wo ich leicht 
zu verleiten ware, wider die Vorsicht zu murren” (I, vi). When 
Minna reproves Tellheim for his bitter laughter at his own misfor- 
tune, she clearly characterizes the religious significance of his folly: 
“Wenn Sie an Tugend und Vorsicht glauben, Tellheim, so lachen 
Sie so nicht! Ich habe nie firchterlicher fluchen hodren, als Sie 
lachen” (IV, vi). 

Doubting Providence as he does, Tellheim also, using his “honor’’ 
as a cover, resists the appeals of friendship (Just’s devotion and 
Werner’s offer of financial support) and of Minna’s love. Franziska 
points out his wrongheadedness to him: “Aber das ist gar nicht 
artig, dali Sie Leute, die Ihnen gut sind, so angstigen” (III, x). In 
his blackest mood, he wants to set himself up as a public example of 


18 This sounds very similar to Orestes’ vision in I phigenie auf Tauris (III, ii). 
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injustice: “ich werde nicht laufen. Eher soll mich hier das auBerste 
Elend vor den Augen meiner Verleumder verzehren—” (IV, vi). 
Thus, although Tellheim is a thoroughly admirable and sympathetic 
human being, even the fine qualities he possesses in abundance are 
not a safeguard against folly. Blinded to the real values of life, he 
behaves as obstinately as Damis in Der junge Gelehrte or Adrast in 
Der Freigeist. In Lessing’s opinion, such folly in a good man was 
more genuinely comic than in a good-for-nothing wretch like Damis, 
because comedy should arouse laughter, but not scornful laughter 
(see his comments on Lachen and Verlachen, Hamburgische Dra- 
maturgie, Stick 28). 

In the curing of Tellheim, Minna herself is the chief physician, 
and like Theophan in Der Freigeist she finds all her efforts rebuffed 
until she rises in righteous anger at the stubbornness of her patient 
and resorts to more drastic measures. Minna’s pretense of being dis- 
inherited and her subsequent imitation of Tellheim’s earlier refusal 
to marry are not due to any capricious pique or desire to tease for 
teasing’s sake. Her actions are consciously designed to bring Tell- 
heim to a realization of his folly. She correctly judges that it is not 
enough to achieve the desired end of getting Tellheim as a husband. 
She must also cure him of his monomania by showing him, in a 
mirror image, the extent and significance of it. 


Unfortunately her plan for Tellheim’s regeneration does not work 
out very well. Instead of coming to a clearer understanding of his 
error, Tellheim regards Minna’s efforts as renewed proof that Provi- 
dence and the world are against him. “Alle Giite ist Verstellung ; 
alle Dienstfertigkeit Betrug” (V, xi), he says to Werner, thus griev- 
ously insulting this faithful friend. He completely misinterprets 
Minna’s gesture of returning the engagement ring which she once 
gave to him and persists in believing it is the one he gave her, so 
that what to her is a symbolic renewing of their vows seems to him 
a breaking-off of the engagement. Minna finally cries out in good- 
natured exasperation, “O, iiber die Blinden, die nicht sehen wollen!” 
(V, xii). 

Only the arrival of the uncle (father-figure), from whom Tellheim 
thinks he must protect Minna, is able to bring about the happy ending. 
The regeneration of Tellheim remains in doubt, for there is no indi- 
cation that a definite intellectual reorientation has taken place in him. 
Has the question been begged? Or does Lessing intend his Tellheim 
to be another example of a fool uncured who will continue to doubt 
Providence whenever life looks dark? The nature of Tellheim’s sec- 
ondary monomania—exaggerated honor—is such that it cannot be 
arbitrarily disposed of, like Adrast’s prejudice against religion. 
“Die Ehre,” as Minna must admit, “ist—die Ehre” (IV, vi). Fortu- 
nately, Tellheim’s distrust of Providence, his basic folly, does not 
prevent him from acting in the right way instinctively when danger 
or difficulty seems to threaten Minna. Perhaps we are expected to 
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infer that this native goodness, coupled with the double experience 
he has had that God rewards virtue, will save him from future 
mistakes. 

In Emilia Galotti it would seem at first glance as though Lessing 
had for once abandoned the basic comic theme on which his other 
plays were constructed. He was making use of a whole plot derived 
from another source (the well-known story of Virginia), and he was 
constrained to remain largely faithful to it. That is to say, his aim 
was to provide a convincing motivation for the killing of the daughter 
by her father in a contemporary eighteenth-century environment, and 
this could have conceivably carried him beyond his usual! procedure 
of delineating a comic fool. 

But his habit was too strong. The Prince, who together with 
Marinelli dominates the action of the play, has the characteristics of 
Lessing’s other obsessed young men. His heart is not wicked, but 
all its propensities for good are ruined and perverted by his fixed 
idea—the seduction of Emilia. On account of this obsession he acts 
irrationally. Why is he extravagant in his remuneration of the 
painter Conti? Because Conti has painted a picture of Emilia. Why 
does he neglect worthy petitions and grant the request of one woman 
alone? Because she happens to have the name Emilia. Why does he 
thoughtlessly agree to sign a death-warrant? Because he is in a hurry 
to meet Emilia. Why does he retain the services of Marinelli, whom 
he despises? Because Marinelli will do anything to procure Emilia 
for him. Emilia is, to be sure, only the latest victim of his sexual 
passion, and her predecessors may have been responsible for causing 
the Prince to act just as irrationally; but as far as the play is con- 
cerned, the Prince’s monomania is due to Emilia alone. 

It can be established, upon reflection, that the Prince’s monomania 
of sexual passion has an underlying stratum of profounder signifi- 
cance, as had been the case with Lessing’s fools from Adrast onward. 
For it is evident that he has no faith in the benevolence of Providence, 
or else he would not indulge in self-pity about the loneliness of princes 
or utter the final (and blasphemous) outcry, “Gott! Gott!—Ist es 
zum Ungliicke so mancher nicht genug, daf Firsten Menschen sind? 
Miissen sich auch noch Teufel in ihren Freund verstellen?” (V, viii). 


The origin of his irrational attitude is not clearly revealed to be 
in bad experiences or in personal disappointment, as with Adrast, 
Mellefont, Philotas, and Tellheim, but certainly the disappointment 
of learning that Emilia is about to be married and taken out of the 
country intensifies his irrationality. Before the disappointment he is 
negligent and extravagant. After it, he unthinkingly signs a death- 
warrant and gives Marinelli carte blanche. He also becomes prone 
to suicidal despair: “So will ich nicht leben!” (I, vi). The Prince 
is not cured of his monomania, and no well-intentioned mentor stands 
at his side to endeavor to cure him. However, he is not altogether 
ignorant and callous about his folly, for he no doubt speaks sincerely 
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when he says to Odoardo, “O Galotti, wenn Sie mein Freund, mein 
Fuhrer, mein Vater sein wollten!” (V, v). 

In Marinelli, despite his high social position, one recognizes the 
rascally comic servant who is the exaggerated counterpart of his 
master and abets his wicked acts. Damis’ servant Anton in Der junge 
Gelehrte, Adrast’s servant Johann in Der Freigeist, and especially 
Lelio’s servant Maskarill in Der Schatz are the ancestors of Marin- 
elli. In none of these earlier characters does the old Hanswurst show 
his face more plainly than in Marinelli. Joseph II is reported to have 
said that he had never laughed so much before at any tragedy,’® and 
the play aroused laughter not only in Vienna, where the temptation 
to burlesque was strong, but in other places too.”° The chief reason 
for this must be the role of Marinelli. Upon examining the dialogue 
one finds that, although Marinelli’s speeches are presumably meant 
to be taken with tragic earnestness, nevertheless his boasting, his 
cynicism, his obsequiousness, his cowardice, his omnipresence, are 
all characteristics of the Hanswurst of the old Wanderbiihne. Op- 
posite this pair, the Prince and Marinelli, are ranged the father, the 
daughter, and the good lover, just as in Der Schatz the father, daugh- 
ter, and good lover were ranged against Lelio and Maskarill. But in 
Emilia Galotti, the fool’s monomania, not being cured, has fatal re- 
sults for those whom it touches. 

The question is: what effect has this comic framework had on the 
validity of Emilia Galotti as a tragedy? The situation is analogous 
to that of Miss Sara Sampson. The tragic interest is centered not 
upon the fool himself (as in Philotas), but upon those whom he 
harms. Whereas Sara is a heroine of consistent personality and with 
a serious spiritual problem, Emilia seems not so much a character 
as a pawn or puppet, without real guilt of any kind, who is pulled this 
way and that to answer the exigencies of the plot. If Sara’s death 
occurs as a kind of accident, what can one say of the sensational 
demise of Emilia? In spite of her unexpected resoluteness in V, vii, 
can she be regarded as a proper tragic heroine??? Unless Odoardo 
himself is the hero, and unless his socially conditioned vacillation 
~ 19“Der Kaiser hat es zweymal gesehen, und es gegen G[ebler] sehr gelobt. 
Das muB ich aber auch gestehen, hat er gesagt, daB ich in meinem Leben in 
keiner Tragodie so viel gelacht habe. Und ich kann sagen: daB ich in meinem 
Leben in keiner Tragodie so viel habe lachen horen; zuweilen bey Stellen, wo, 
meiner Meinung nach, eher hatte sollen geweinet, als gelacht werden.” Letter 


to Lessing from Eva Konig in Vienna, July 15, 1772, Schriften, Lachmann- 
Muncker, XX, 187. 

20 A reviewer in the Berlinisches Litterarisches Wochenblatt (Berlin and 
Leipzig, May 4, 1776) stated: “Man hat ferner Lessingen zum Vorwurf 
gemacht, da8 uns die Galotti auch zum Lachen zwinge....” Quoted in Julius 
W. Braun, II, 64. 

21 See my article, “Emilia Galotti: An Indictment of Bourgeois Passivity,” 
JEGP, LII (1953), 485-86. A recent study by Henry Hatfield, however, offers 
an interesting defense of Emilia’s heroic qualities (“Emilia’s Guilt Once More,” 
MLN, XXXI [1956], 287-96). Hatfield regards Emilia’s strangely inconsistent 
behavior, her extremes of timidity and resoluteness, not as inept characterization, 
but as a real tragic guilt of a kind suggested in part by the definition of moral 
virtue given in Aristotle’s Nicomachaean Ethics. 
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before the Prince can be considered a tragic guilt, then Emilia Galotti 
is a tragedy without a hero, and such a tragedy is hardly acceptable. 

Whether Odoardo is the hero or not, the very fact that a doubt 
about the hero-role can exist is evidence that the comic framework, 
which demands a fool in a prominent, indeed a dominating, role, has 
contributed to the undermining of Emilia Galotti as a proper tragedy. 
For the true plot concerns the Prince and the machinations by which 
he nearly attains his goal, while the action of Odoardo in thwarting 
him is the business only of the last act. Consequently, only the last 
act has a legitimate claim to the title of tragedy, and only then if 
Odoardo is the tragic hero. The rest of the play is sheer serious 
comedy. From that point of view, Emilia Galotti is not an improve- 
ment over Miss Sara Sampson, and Borinski’s words to the effect 
that Emilia was a return to the “uralt ewige Fels— und Finnregion 
des pathetisch Tragischen”*? sound overenthusiastic. 

While Lessing himself scarcely knew how to classify Nathan der 
Weise, since he noncommittally called it a ““dramatisches Gedicht,” it 
becomes obvious in a comparative analysis with his other plays that 
this, too, is fundamentally a serious comedy. Lessing, out of his depth 
in tragedy and yet too serious for regular comedy, here creates the 
kind of play to which his whole dramatic development had been 
tending: a dramatized illustration of a religious-philosophical idea. 
Not only is Nathan Lessing’s last and most inspirational play; it is 
his best and most satisfactory one, because it is unhampered by con- 
siderations of conventional genre. He was not especially concerned 
in it about making us laugh (at best a means to an end for him), and 
he was not forced by a tragic pessimism uncongenial to his W eltan- 
schauung to show a sad ending. Surely Hettner, usually very reliable, 
was for once far off the mark when he said, “mit Nathan trat Lessing 
aus dem biirgerlichen Trauerspiel in die Tragddie des hohen Stils.”*° 
A certain lofty style is there, but not the tragedy. 

The young fool of the piece is the Templar, whose fixed idea is a 
feeling of intolerance against Jews which intensifies and changes— 
after a disappointment—into resentment against Nathan in particu- 
lar. The Templar’s folly seems to be generally symptomatic of a 
more deep-seated spiritual malaise which, if it is not explicitly dis- 
trust of Providence, is at least implicitly that. Like Philotas, the 
Templar has been rudely snatched from an environment in which he 
knew, or thought he knew, what he was doing, has been taken cap- 
tive, and treated kindly. Instead of maintaining a devout, trustful 
attitude, he feels unsure of his footing and becomes sullen and trucu- 
lent. Like the rest of Lessing’s young men, he stands out in stubborn 
contrast to the rational characters of the play. He is the barricaded 
bridge which has to be crossed before a peaceful and happy existence 
can be reached by all. As usual, this young fool’s monomania works 

22 Karl Borinski, Lessing (Berlin, 1900), I, 171. 


23 Hermann Hettner, Literaturgeschichte des achtsehnten Jahrhunderts, 7th 
ed., E. A. Boucke (Braunschweig, 1925), 3. Teil, 2. Buch, 437. 
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against his own happiness as well as that of the others. He loses sight 
of the true values of life and perversely sets his face against gratitude, 
reward, and love. We know, however, that he is basically good, even 
admirable, and that the veil of folly needs only to be lifted before he 
can rejoin the company of the sensible and human. When danger 
threatens, his good natural instincts (like Tellheim’s) automatically 
spur him on to good action, and he rescues Recha from the fire. 

In this play the father-figure presaged by Anselmo, Sir William, 
Aridaus, and Odoardo comes into its own. Confronted with all the 
problems faced by the others (an erring young fool, a victimized 
daughter, and a hostile prince), Nathan is able to deal with every- 
thing in a reasonable and virtuous manner, never losing control of 
the situation. There are still some vestigial remains of the old comic 
servant-figures who reflect the vices and virtues of the main char- 
acters. The Friar is a lesser Nathan, in his innocent simplicity remi- 
niscent of Waitwell in Miss Sara. Daja is a Lisette grown old and 
pious, but still engaged in twitting and thwarting the master of the 
house and trying to further the best (in her opinion) interests of 
her young mistress. Al-Hafi, the dervish, has a touch of the Hans- 
wurst about him, inasmuch as his new position of royal treasurer is 
so wildly incongruous to his nature and station in life, and since he 
behaves with comic abandon in the presence of royal personages. But 
for the most part Lessing successfully dropped the appurtenances 
which remained from his youthful plays and retained only the essen- 
tial thing: the fool who needs to be, and is, cured of his monomania 
by a benevolent advocate of genuine humanity. 

The Templar, like Adrast, Philotas, and Tellheim, is easily moved 
to anger, and this anger is not justified, but expressed against those 
who have only his good at heart, Daja and Nathan. Like Philotas 
and Tellheim, he has “rauhe Tugend” (II, v). Sooner than the 
others, because no less a person than Nathan is his self-appointed con- 
verter, the Templar begins to thaw out. He discovers that one of the 
things he held against Jews, that they were the first to insist on hav- 
ing the only true God, is also against Nathan’s principles, and he 
cries out, “Wir miissen, miissen Freunde werden” (II, v). 

But this first conversion is of short duration, for before long the 
Templar is disappointed by Nathan’s reluctance to let him marry 
Recha, and through Daja’s promptings he becomes still more scornful 
of Jews than he was at the beginning. All his tolerance concerning 
religion is lost when Daja tells him that Recha is Christian by birth, 
and he exclaims, “Nathan—Wie?— / Der weise, gute Nathan hatte 
sich / Erlaubt, die Stimme der Natur so zu / Verfalschen?” (III, 
x). With this madness on him, he falls prey to the temptation of 
bringing the case, however covertly, to the attention of the fanatical 
Patriarch, and, not content with that, he exposes it to Saladin. The 
Templar’s obstinate folly could have had results as catastrophic as 
Mellefont’s or Prince Hettore’s, and far more naturally. The environ- 
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ment in which he acts, however, is too well hedged about with sensible 
persons. 

Providence works here with great forthrightness. The Templar’s 
folly causes nothing more than temporary anxiety, and at the end 
the Templar is cured. He is able to characterize himself accurately : 
“Ich bin ein junger Laffe, / Der immer nur an beiden Enden 
schwarmt, / Bald viel zuviel, bald viel zuwenig tut” (V, v). He does 
not grumble openly against Providence, like Tellheim. But he does 
resist, unconsciously, the workings by which Providence is evidently 
trying to reunite him with his sister, uncle, and aunt. 

At first he keeps his distance from Recha out of pride (“Zu stolz, 
Dank einzuernten, wo ich ihn / Nicht saete, verschmaht’ ich Tag 
fur Tag, / Das Madchen noch einmal zu sehn” [IV, iv]) and because 
she turned out to be Jewish (“Ein Judenmadchen aus dem Feur zu 
retten” [I, v]; “wenn’s auch nur / Das Leben einer Jiidin ware” 
[II, v]). Then, when love for her overcomes this prejudice, he con- 
tinues to resist Providence, but in another way: he will not give up 
his idea of marrying Recha, blindly misunderstands Nathan’s pre- 
monition that the two young people are related, and almost to the 
end fights against his own best interests, for if he had his own way 
he would be committing the heinous sin of incest. Now, anyone who 
stubbornly fights against his own best interests and will not listen to 
the wise advice of cooler heads can with justice be called a fool. The 
Templar fits into the pattern set by Tellheim, Adrast, and even Damis, 
the young scholar. 

I have maintained that Lessing’s preoccupation with the mono- 
maniac fool, a type inherited from Moliére’s comedy, conditioned him 
against the development of true tragedy. On the other hand, his 
insistence on taking the fool seriously conditioned him against the 
development of true comedy. While from a purely dramatic point 
of view Nathan der Weise has been much criticized, yet this is the 
play which most perfectly embodies Lessing’s dramatic ideal, an ideal, 
however, more philosophical than dramatic. What effect did Les- 
sing’s example have on the subsequent German drama, and what 
position do his plays hold in the history of that drama? In technical 
matters such as dialogue and exposition there is no question but that 
Minna von Barnhelm and Emilia Galotti strongly influenced younger 
dramatists, and that this influence was beneficial. But for the develop- 
ment of a genuine German comedy and tragedy Lessing’s example 
could be of little benefit. 

Everyone deplores the fact that German literature is poor in 
comedies. It is a curious circumstance, however, that before Minna 
von Barnhelm and beginning with the fifteenth century, German dra- 
matists produced a large number of comedies which even today pro- 
vide highly amusing reading. The success of Minna, one is tempted 
to say, hobbled the progress of German comedy. The contemporary 
reviews of Minna are full of praise, not for the wit and humorousness 
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of the play, but for the realistic German quality of it, for its “National- 
charaktere.” These are serious, patriotic matters, not comic or 
aesthetic ones. In a comedy national characteristics are artistically 
valuable only if they are made the object of ridicule, as in K6nig’s Die 
verkehrte Welt (1725), Borkenstein’s Der Bookesbeutel (1741), or 
Kotzebue’s Die deutschen Kleinstidter (1803), or if those national 
characteristics, as in some Irish and Yiddish plays, are treated as 
broadly funny in themselves. Minna von Barnhelm, merely because 
it was held aloft as the best German comedy, must have deterred self- 
conscious authors from the writing of comedy. They would either 
have had to write another Minna (i.e., not a real comedy) or run the 
risk of being considered popular dramatists. 

As far as tragedy is concerned, Lessing’s formula and example were 
not generally followed. Writers of tragedy must entertain an essen- 
tially pessimistic outlook on the world. Lessing’s fools, however, 
the tragic ones whose folly is not cured, are no more than outrageous 
anomalies in a perfectly ordered, benevolent world system. What 
happens to them, or what they do to others, causes shock and con- 
sternation, but does not induce a feeling of melancholy acceptance of 
an overpoweringly evil universe. German tragedy could not well 
accept Lessing’s good deluded fool. Schiller and Grillparzer chose 
heroes who crumple tragically under a weight of circumstances placed 
upon their shoulders either by their own actions or by an unkind 
destiny. When these heroes fight, they are crushed by overwhelming 
odds, and such a spectacle is more tragic than that of a fool kicking 
like a small rebellious child against the guiding hand of a kindly 
Providence. Lessing made some steps in the direction of real tragic 
pathos with his characterization of Miss Sara Sampson and Odoardo 
Galotti, but the large part given the fools next to them neutralizes 
the effect which these tragic characters might have brought about 
with fuller development. 

One German play, however, and the greatest of all—Goethe’s Faust 
—adopted the comic method used by Lessing. The character of 
Faust is that of a monomaniac “fool” deluded by the desire for for- 
bidden knowledge, so that he is blind to the true values of life, and 
contemplates suicide. He brings sorrow and destruction to those 
about him, and he is aided and abetted by a rascally servant, Mephis 
topheles. Still, he is basically good and noble, and no less a person 
than God, Providence itself, is devoted to bringing Faust to his 
senses, that is, to salvation. What Lessing eventually stated in more 
prosaic terms in Nathan der Weise is raised by Goethe to sublimity. 
This is not the place for another thorough-going analysis of Faust, but 
even this brief examination suggests that Lessing’s dramatic scheme, 
however inimical it was to the development of either true comedy or 
true tragedy, nevertheless provided, in certain respects, a precedent 
for the most outstanding creation of German literature. 
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THE NOUVELLES FRANCAISES OF SEGRAIS 
By R. W. BALDNER 


The Nouvelles frangaises, ou les Divertissements de la Princesse 
Aurélie, published by Jean Regnault de Segrais in 1656, are gener- 
ally considered a landmark in the development of the nouvelle in 
France. Not only was Segrais the first author to advance a definition 
of this literary genre, but he also gave it its most artistic expression 
before the short analytical narratives of Madame de la Fayette. The 
theory he proposes is that the nouvelle, as distinguished from the 
roman and conte, should be historical in nature in order to possess 
a basis of factual truth and not merely one of verisimilitude.*_ Where- 
upon he proceeds to present six stories which, according to the testi- 
mony of the narrators, at least, are all either derived from historical 
documents or based upon authentic contemporary incidents. 

The individual narratives in the Nouvelles francaises have not yet 
been studied for internal evidence which might clarify such questions 
as the probable date of composition, sources, and the extent to which 
the narratives conform to the theory. Brédif, whose study of Segrais 
is the oldest, yet still the most authoritative, is somewhat confusing 
when he states: “Les Nouvelles francaises en effet, sont nées des 
conversations et des divertissements de la princesse avec ses dames, 
et l’auteur y rappelle sous le voile transparent de noms et d’événements 
supposés leurs exploits, intrigues et plaisirs au temps de la Fronde,’”* 
and then turns to the Segraisiana where Segrais relates that he took 
the material for his short stories from a novel he had begun when 
he was about twenty-one years of age and was still living in Caen. 
Brédif believes that the reference is to the unpublished Les /ilustres 
francaises, “roman demi-bourgeois, sans aucun doute, et destinée a 
peindre la société ot vivait l’auteur.”* The two statements do not 
entirely agree, and Brédif makes no attempt to resolve the differences. 

Segrais was twenty-eight, just three years older than Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier, when he accompanied her into exile at Saint-Fargeau 
in November, 1652. Since he left no personal record and since the 
preponderant part of Mademoiselle’s memoirs during the period of 
1652 to 1657 deals with the dispute with her father, Gaston d’Orléans, 
over her inheritance, we have very little information concerning 
details of activities and visitors at Saint-Fargeau from which we can 
derive some idea as to how faithfully Segrais has portrayed the social 





1], 240. For a critical study of this subject, see my unpublished dissertation, 
The Theory and Practice of the Nouvelle in France from 1600 to 1660 (Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1956). 

2M. Brédif, Segrais, sa vie et son couvre (Paris, 1863), p. 24. Wessie M. 
Tipping’s Jean Regnault de Segrais (Paris, 1933) is almost exclusively bio- 
graphical. 

3 Op. cit., p. 169. 
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life there in his short stories and at what time he must have been 
writing them. However, it may be possible to arrive at a satisfactory 
answer by comparing references occurring in the short stories with 
remarks found in the memoirs. 

Segrais twice refers to plays currently being performed in Paris. 
Gelonide (Madame de Fiesque)* mentions the popularity of Scar- 
ron’s Dom Japhet and the revival of his Jodelet.* Dom Japhet was first 
performed in 1652 and did revive interest in Scarron’s earlier 
comedies. Aplanice (Madame de Valengay) offers as her entertain- 
ment an outdoor performance of Amaryllis, a pastoral play first 
written in 1633 by Rotrou and rewritten by Tristan L’Hermite in 
1652, in which version it acquired considerable favor. Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier had a veritable passion for the stage, and in February, 
1653, had a large hall of the chateau converted into a theater even 
before her own apartment had been arranged. She immediately hired 
a troupe of comedians from Orléans and had comedies performed 
until the beginning of Lent on March 16.* Most of that summer, as 
well as the summer of 1654, she spent either in Blois with her father 
or visiting friends around Orléans, thereby reducing social activities 
at Saint-Fargeau to a minimum. 

The summer of 1655, however, following her return from Orléans 
in June, was spent almost entirely at the chateau, and at this time 
she remarks that she devoted herself entirely to pleasure: “Nous 
allions nous promener dans les plus jolies maisons des environs de 
Saint-Fargeau, ot l’on donnait de fort belles collations ; j’en donnais 
aussi dans de beaux endroits des bois avec mes violons; on tachait 
de se divertir” (41 [2], 474). This is the general atmosphere in 
which the stories by Segrais are set, and this summer was one of the 
two happy ones Mademoiselle had during her exile. 

The other was in 1656, especially during the month of July, when 
she had several guests lodged in the chateau and many other visitors. 
For the first time she refers to comedians being at Saint-Fargeau 
during the summer (42 [3], 41). But it does not seem likely that 
Segrais would be in the process of writing his short stories just a 
month before obtaining a privilége for them on August 18, 1656. 
H. Carrington Lancaster notes that Tristan’s Amaryllis was per- 
formed by Mademoiselle’s troupe “probably in the winter of 1655,’ 
a season hardly in keeping with the setting described by Segrais. It 
is quite possible that if the troupe came to Saint-Fargeau in the 
summer of 1656, it may also have been there the preceding summer, 
even though Mademoiselle does not mention it in her memoirs. 

One other reference helps limit the period of composition still 


* Brédif, p. 172, gives the key, verified by this study. 

5 Segrais, I, 402. 

* Mademoiselle de Montpensier, Mémoires, édition Petitot (Paris, 1822), 41 
(2), 385. 

7 Lancaster, History of French Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury (Baltimore, 1929-1942), Pt. II, Vol. I, p. 366. 
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further. Segrais remarks that Frontenie (Madame de Frontenac) 
is the only one of the ladies who has her own officiers, or personal 
household attendants (II, 300). Following the death of Madame 
de Fiesque mére in the winter of 1653, Mademoiselle, sometime 
before Easter, 1654, appointed Madame de Frontenac her maid-of- 
honor, a rank which entitled Madame de Frontenac to her personal 
household staff. This explains why she was the only one present 
who could offer elegant refreshments in the woods without request- 
ing the use of Mademoiselle’s servants and provisions. 

We must then decide between the summer of 1654 and of 1655. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier did not return to Saint-Fargeau until 
late in July, 1654, and she makes no mention of guests or festivities 
at that time. It is quite possible that Madame de Frontenac spent 
much of that summer in Paris, where she had gone before Easter to 
attend her father, who died shortly after her arrival (41 [2], 436). 
Mademoiselle does not mention her again until late winter. When 
we consider, on the other hand, that early in 1655 Mademoiselle set- 
tled her differences with her father concerning her inheritance and 
that the court remained in La Fére from June until late September, 
undoubtedly increasing the number of visitors to Saint-Fargeau, the 
summer of 1655 seems to have been the period in which Segrais 
assembled and set his collection. 

If, as Segrais said many years later, these stories are based upon 
material he had gathered for a novel when he was twenty-one, only 
one of the six narratives seems likely to have been begun at the early 
date of 1645: Mathilde, ou l’heureuse reconnaissance, a historical 
episode purportedly derived from documents found at Caen. It is 
possible, however, that the idea of a collection of stories originated 
in Segrais’ mind about 1645, and this date recalls the publication of 
another collection of short stories: the Nouvelles choisies, by Charles 
Sorel.* There is a striking similarity between Sorel’s Les Trois 
amants and Honorine. Each heroine is a coquette courted by three 
suitors: a nobleman, a financier, and a poor, but brilliant, young 
man.® Segrais, however, has developed this interesting situation in 
a manner completely different from Sorel’s. Further, his use of 
Scottish pirates and of a suitor disguised as a brother in Mathilde 
seem reminiscent of Sorel’s Les Mal-mariés. Finally, there is the 
title of the collection, used only once before, and by Sorel: Nouvelles 
francaises. 

The suspicion of unacknowledged sources is further strengthened 
when we discover that Segrais did not hesitate to use another 
author’s material without acknowledging it. His Adelaide de Rousil- 
lon is almost word for word Voiture’s Alcidalis et Zélide, to which 


8 This collection, in two volumes, contains the original five narratives of the 
Nouvelles francaises (1623), with different titles, and two new ones which open 
and close the collection. 

® This similarity has been pointed out by Marie-Aline Raynal, La Nouvelle 
francaise de Segrais @ Mme de la Fayette (Paris, 1930), p. 111 ff. 
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he has added an ending.’® Voiture died in 1648, and Alcidalis was 
not published until 1658 in his Nouvelles CEuvres. Segrais has 
changed only the names of the various characters and omitted the 
descriptions of Spain and remarks to Julie d’Angennes inserted by 
Voiture. The fact that Segrais should not have felt the necessity of 
altering Voiture’s prose is not surprising when we remember that 
he was known as the Voiture of Caen. However, one may well 
wonder how he could give so accurate a version of a story written by 
a man whom he had never met and which was not published until 
two years after the Nouvelles francaises. 

Monsieur de Choisy was Gaston d’Orléans’ chancellor and an inti- 
mate friend of Voiture, also in Gaston’s service. Since we learn from 
the Segraisiana (p. 61) that Monsieur de Choisy knew about the 
narratives being written by Segrais, it seems highly probable that 
Segrais obtained a copy of Alcidalis, if not the actual manuscript, 
from the chancellor and very cleverly had it told by the one person 
who would be in a position to know it: Madame de Choisy. Although 
Segrais corresponded with Julie d’Angennes from Saint-Fargeau, he 
did not mention Voiture’s novel, which implies that it is improbable 
he obtained the narrative from her personally. 


Of the five nouvelles set in France, Adelaide is the only one con- 
taining no reference to contemporary events usually connected with 
the life of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Yet Segrais succeeds in 
bringing even it into her sphere by referring to her relationship with 
the houses of Foix and Anjou which are involved in this narrative. 
The ladies themselves comment upon the similarity between the 
story of Aronde and the Princess of Burgundy, and the courtship 
of Mademoiselle by Charles II of England and the Prince of Condé 
during the years 1649-1650 (II, 298). Mademoiselle might have 
found a reference of this nature embarrassing, particularly in 1656, 
and it seems significant that Segrais should mention Monsieur de 
Choisy as the one who suggested the ending for this particular nar- 
rative,'' no doubt to flatter Mademoiselle with a conclusion matching 
her secret hopes. 


The remaining “historical” narrative, Mathilde, although set in 
the twelfth century, also contains at least one allusion to a contem- 
porary personality. The presence of a Duke of Montrose is contrary 
to historical fact, because the duchy of Montrose was not created 
until 1488.12 However, during the reign of Charles I there was a 
Duke of Montrose who was a loyal supporter of the Stuarts and who 
became captain-general of Scotland. He came to Paris in 1647 to 
solicit help from Queen Henrietta in organizing an invasion against 
Cromwell through Scotland, and was hanged as a traitor in 1650. 

10 Thus Segrais concludes this story before the Conclusion de histoire d’Al- 
cidalis et de Zélide (Paris, 1668) by the Sieur des Barres. 


11 Segraisiana, p. 61. . 
12 Encyclopaedia Britannica, see under Montrose. 
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Segrais seems to have arranged his historical material to intrigue the 
curiosity of his readers.** 

In Honorine, Segrais has adapted the characters and situation found 
in Sorel to create a contemporary “affaire galante” by referring to 
two specific incidents which occurred in 1652. Montalvan succeeds 
in spending two days and nights in Honorine’s room while the court 
is in Poitiers and his absence would not be noticed (I, 403). The 
Queen-Mother moved the court to Poitiers in December, 1651, and 
remained there through March, 1652, when she returned to Paris. 
Egeric, the financier, is discovered with Honorine in a rented house 
near the Hotel de Ville on the day of the assembly (I, 416-20), fol- 
lowing which there was considerable disorder. This uprising occurred 
on July 4, 1652, a glorious day in the life of Mademoiselle (41 [2], 
280 ff.). 

Even Eugénie, which at first would seem to have no immediate 
connection with contemporary events, contains two references which 
fix a specific time for the action. Arembourg, disguised as a maid, 
enters Eugénie’s service after the latter’s husband has left for Saint- 
Germain, and the tragic climax to the story follows d’Almont’s return 
after the peace treaty two months later (II, 48, 103). Segrais must 
be referring to the flight of the court from Paris to Saint-Germain 
in January, 1649, and the Treaty of Rueil on April 1, 1649, by which 
the royal troops raised the blockade of Paris and Parliament invited 
the court to return to Paris. 

The story of Floridan, or Bajazet, as he is better known today, 
must have been acquired between 1650 and the exile in 1652. Mon- 
sieur de Césy, French ambassador to Turkey from 1619 to 1641, was 
responsible for the news of this secret tragedy in the Harem. Talle- 
mant relates that Césy, following his return to Paris about 1650 and 
continuing until his death in 1652, used to put his chair on the steps 
of the pump at the Pont Rouge (now Pont des Tuilieries) to take 
the air and meet his friends.** Madame de Maulny relates this nar- 
rative, but Segrais adds that since he could not hear some of it from 
his horse beside the coach, he has supplied the details which he had 
heard from Césy himself (II, 302). 

Of the six narratives, then, we discover that, with the exception of 
Adelaide, all refer to incidents or persons prominent during the period 
1649-1652, just before Mademoiselle’s exile. This in turn suggests 
the probability that Segrais was gathering the material for the stories 
during this period, although he probably did not start composition of 
the collection until the summer of 1655. 

The authenticity of the background provided for the narratives is 
verified by Mademoiselle’s memoirs. Her “cabinet” or sittingroom 


13 This observation strengthens the belief that Segrais borrowed from Sorel 
some of the action in this story. Also, the stone which Mathilde removes from 
the garden wall in order to talk with Montasilant is obviously derived from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

14 Tallemant des Réaux, Historiettes, édition Garnier, I, 98. 
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with its mirrors and paintings and furniture upholstered in silver 
damask, the pavilion at the end of the mall overlooking the valley, 
picnics under the trees upon whose branches hundreds of candles 
have been lighted, even the game of ball on the mall—all these are 
mentioned by Mademoiselle. It seems apparent, therefore, that 
Segrais has faithfully recorded the social activities of the little group 
assembled at Saint-Fargeau; furthermore, his account is almost 
identical to the one given of the Princess of Burgundy’s court: “Les 
bals, les comédiens, les festins, les promenades, et tout ce qui peut 
composer les plus agréables passetemps n’y manquaient point selon 
les saisons” (I, 296-97). 

The artistry with which Segrais has combined the narrative with 
the narrator must not be overlooked. It is interesting to note that 
the story related by Mademoiselle, Eugénie, is very similar to the type 
of story told by Marguerite de Navarre—that of faithful love, the 
“parfaict amy.”’* Madame d’Almont’s description of Florengal’s 
love for her is very close to the relationship desired by Marguerite, 
the silent, secret devotion to the beloved.** Exactly to what extent 
Mademoiselle subscribed to this concept of love would be difficult to 
say, particularly when we read in her Mémoires: “J’avais toujours eu 
grande aversion pour l’amour, méme pour celui qui allait au légitime, 
tant cette passion me paraissait indigne d’une ame bien faite” (41 [2], 
399). It would seem, then, that Mademoiselle definitely leaned toward 
a Platonic relationship of “amour amitié,” even though we must 
evaluate the remark by the date of writing, 1677, and not by the 
date of entry, 1653.7 However, the theme and general tenor of 
Eugénie is in complete harmony with Mademoiselle’s character and 
sets the tone of the collection. 

The same cannot be said for Madame de Choisy and Adelaide. 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier herself says that Madame de Choisy 
was “une femme qui entre en matiére a tort et 4 travers” (41 [2], 
425), an opinion echoed by Tallemant (V, 274). Why, then, should 
she tell such a complicated and uninteresting story? The only appar- 
ent reason is the one already proposed: that Segrais wanted to insert 
this narrative by Voiture, and Madame de Choisy was the logical 
one to know it. Honorine, on the other hand, is the perfect story for 
Madame de Fiesque, whose private life was not the most irreproach- 
able, and the coquette Honorine might quite well have been the 
coquette Gilette de Fiesque.’* Madame de Frontenac relates the kind 
of story which might be expected of her in view of her relationship 








15 Nouvelle X of the Heptaméron. Thus Segrais creates a twofold resem- 
blance between his collection and the Heptaméron. 

16 Segrais, 1, 63: “jamais on n’a pu rien soupconner de son attachement.” The 
italics are by Segrais. 

17 In view of Mademoiselle’s character, Miss Raynal does not seem justified 
in saying that Segrais was afraid of the play of passion in this story and that as 
a result he created an artificial passion in keeping with the “beaux sentiments 
a la Scudéry” (p. 89). 

18 Tallemant, II, 263, gives some idea of her reputation. 
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with her mistress. Although secretly in the pay of Gaston, she never 
lost an opportunity to ingratiate herself with her mistress, and the 
allusions in the narrative to a Princess of Burgundy were only too 
obvious. 

Little is known concerning Madame de Valencay. Mademoiselle 
mentions being entertained on her estate in 1653, and we gather 
that she was a good, if not intimate, friend (41 [3], 411). It is hard 
to say why Segrais should have selected her for the story of Mathilde, 
unless we assume that he needed some one “neutral” as narrator. 
Madame de Maulny, on the other hand, seems a natural selection for 
Floridan. Tallemant says that she was a “terrible éveillée” whose 
mother had had her learn simultaneously to draw, sing, play the lute 
and even the goblets, in addition to learning Italian, Spanish, and 
German (I, 297). It seems very likely that a person with this back- 
ground and character would be interested in accounts related by the 
ex-ambassador to Turkey, even to seeking him out at his station 
beside the pump. 

It becomes apparent that Segrais took great pains to create logic 
and harmony both in the individual stories and in the collection as a 
whole. He artfully and artistically utilized Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier and a select group of her friends to construct a framework 
within which each narrator could logically and naturally relate the 
story assigned to her. The plagiarism of Voiture’s Alcidalis et Zélide 
is not easily explained, and it is surprising that no contemporary 
noticed it.?® This observation also holds true in regard to what seems 
to be an obvious use of Sorel’s Nouvelles choisies.2° However, in the 
case of Segrais, the originality of the subject matter is of minor im- 
portance. He displays the artist’s command of his medium and 
reflects the refined society in which he lived. He may suffer from prac- 
tices common in prose fiction of his time—inserting unnecessary 
digressions, pages of complaints and laments, and occasionally failing 
to give plausibility to the action—but his artistry of word and expres- 
sion was greatly admired by the readers of the late seventeenth cen- 
tury and was still praised in the eighteenth century when his collected 
works were published. The combination of artistic expression and 
sensitivity which he introduced into the nouvelle, as developed pri- 
marily by Sorel, constitutes a major contribution to this particular 
literary genre and paved the way for the short novel by Madame de 
la Fayette. 


University of Oregon 


19 19 Perhaps Segrais had the same purpose in mind as Tallemant, who wrote 
concerning Alcidalis: “On m’a asseuré qu'il n’y a rien de mieux inventé; si cela 
est, et que cette histoire me tombe entre les mains, je tascheray ou de la reformer, 
ou de la refaire tout de nouveau” (II, 324). 

20 Sorel makes one terse reference to Segrais in his Bibliothéque francaise 
(Paris, 1667): “Il y a eu un autre livre appelé les Nouvelles francaises. Ce 
sont des Histoires racontées ae le divertissement d’une grande princesse de ce 
siécle et mises au jour par M. de Segrais, lequel y a fait connoistre la beauté 
de son esprit et de son industrie” (p. 179). 











EMILE ZOLA’S ROMANTICISM JUDGED BY HIS 
CONTEMPORARIES AND BY HIMSELF 


By Lucien WHITE 


When Emile Zola arrived in Paris in 1858, fresh from Provence, 
he was eighteen years old and a fervent admirer of Victor Hugo and 
the romantics. He knew little about the increasing influence of the 
sciences which during the previous decade had brought into literature 
and the arts a new insistence on exactness and an emphasis on ob- 
servation instead of imagination. 

His first serious literary efforts, Les Contes a4 Ninon (1864) and 
La Confession de Claude (1865), were in the manner of Alfred de 
Musset and George Sand. But his work as a literary critic for Le 
Salut public, L’Evénement, and other journals forced him into con- 
tact with the latest trends in literature and turned his thoughts in the 
new direction. He began to read Stendhal, Balzac, Flaubert, and 
Taine; and when in 1865 the Goncourt brothers published Germinie 
Lacerteux, he wrote a favorable review, praising their careful docu- 
mentation and scientific precision. 

Beginning with Thérése Raquin in 1867 and Madeleine Férat in 
1868, Zola commenced his own apprenticeship in the new manner, 
which was to lead him to the Bibliothéque Impériale and the scien- 
tific works on which he was chiefly to base the naturalistic claims of 
his Rougon-Macquart novels. It is interesting to note, however, that 
in spite of Zola’s claim to objectivity and scientific research his con- 
temporary critics were almost unanimous in echoing that in one way 
or another Zola was primarily a romantic writer who found in his 
scientific theory a convenient hook on which to hang his romanticism. 

This conclusion was supported by frequent reference to certain 
typically romantic traits in Zola’s Rougon-Macquart novels, such as 
the use of personification and symbols. In La Faute de l’abbé Mouret, 
for example, it was the garden of Paradou which was personified and 
which “comme une divine et irrésistible entremetteuse jette dans les 
bras l’un de l’autre Serge et Albine.” In Le Ventre de Paris the life 
of the whole city was personified in Les Halles Centrales. In L’As- 
sommoir Zola was said to have given a soul to the copper alambic, 
with its animal-like neck, and it poured out its evil into the lives of 
the workmen. In Au Bonheur des Dames the department store be- 
came a formidable living monster which corrupted its employees, 
lured in maddened crowds, and devoured its smaller competitors. In 
La Joie de vivre the ocean was a character in the drama and became 
first an accomplice in the loves and ambitions of Lazare and then an 
enemy.* 

1J. Lemaitre, “A propos de Germinal,” Revue Bleue, XXXV (March 14, 
1885), 322. 
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In Germinal the mine took on the appearance of a “Moloch dévora- 
teur d’hommes” as Zola gave it breath, digestion, and an appetite 
for human flesh.? In La Terre it was the land itself that was personi- 
fied to represent the “rut de la terre.”* In Le Réve the cathedral had 
a heart beat and each street was one of its veins, while it and the city 
breathed a common breath. In La Béte humaine the locomotive was 
a quivering beast, and in L’Argent the Bourse was described as an 
enormous heart palpitating with life In Le Docteur Pascal it was 
the genealogical tree itself that was personified and served as the cen- 
tral symbol.° 

Since the use of personification was a characteristic trait of Victor 
Hugo, Zola was frequently compared with him. Louis Desprez, in 
his study of Zola (1884), pointed out the resemblance in Le Ventre 
de Paris to Hugo’s technique of personification in Notre-Dame de 
Paris: 


Le romantisme s’était comme personnifié, en 1831, dans la cathédrale de 
Victor Hugo.... Un autre poéte s’est trouvé prés d’un demi-siécle aprés Victor 
Hugo, qui a eu l’idée d’incarner la ville moderne et ses tendances dans les 
Halles.* 


David-Sauvageot, likewise impressed by Zola’s resemblance to 
Hugo, made the following comparisons : 


La maison de la rue de la Goutte-d’Or, débuée par la pluie, verdie par la moi- 
sissure, emplie d’ombres et de rumeurs, pourrait rappeler peut-étre 4 quelque 
imagination complaisante le vieux burg de Corbus qui se dresse au milieu de la 
Légende des siécles. La cheminée d’usine qui dans Germinal branle avant de 
s'effondrer parait animée de la méme activité malfaisante que la caronade qui, 
dans le roman de Quatre-vingt-treize, rompt ses amarres et fond avec un acharne- 
ment de bélier sur les bordages du navire.? 


The Vicomte de Vogiié, in a like vein, asserted that Zola was 
“Yémule et trés proche parent de Victor Hugo romancier,” and 
pointed out the similarity between the two: 


Pour faire un roman, tous deux soufflent un énorme symbole, qui enfermera 
un des aspects de la vie humaine; ici, la cathédrale de Notre-Dame de Paris, le 
vaisseau des Travailleurs de la mer; 1a, le cabaret de |’Assommoir, la mine de 
Germinal, la locomotive de la Béte humaine, l’'armée de la Débdcle, et tant 
d’autres.® 


Critics also commented that this symbolism extended to the char- 
acters of the Rougon-Macquart novels as well as to the inanimate 


2E. Hennequin, Quelques Ecrivains francais (Paris, 1890), p. 81; G. Gef- 
froy, Notes d’un journaliste (Paris, 1887), p. 188. 

8 E. Hennequin, p. 91. 

4P. Ginisty, L’Année littéraire (Paris, 1892), IV, 370-71; VI, 77; VII, 59-60. 

o_ Pellissier, Nouveaux Essais de littérature contemporaine (Paris, 1895), 
p. . 

6L. Desprez, L’Evolution naturaliste (Paris, 1884), pp. 201-202. 

7A. David-Sauvageot, Le Réalisme et le naturalisme dans la littérature et 
dans l'art (Paris, 1890), pp. 366-67. 

8 E.-M. de Vogiié, “La Débacle,” Revue des Deux Mondes, series III, CXII 
(Aug. 15, 1892), 448. 
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objects. Thus Nana was sometimes taken as a symbol of France 
rotting under the Second Empire, and Maurice and Jean, in La 
Débdacle, were seen as representing respectively the rotten and the 
healthy parts of France. Similarly, in Le Docteur Pascal Clotilde 
symbolized religion, while Doctor Pascal represented positivism and 
science.® 

Another romantic trait often mentioned by Zola’s contemporaries 
was his “gout du merveilleux.” In La Conquéte de Plassans he de- 
scribed a fire started by a madman; in La Béte humaine he depicted 
a runaway locomotive hurtling madly through space; in Germinal 
he liked to conduct his readers through the dark and frightening 
chambers of the mine, where spectral shadows danced on the clammy 
walls and sounds like gasps of the dying echoed through the hollow 
galleries.*° Tragic and spectacular deaths were seen as another aspect 
of this trait in Zola. In L’Assommoir he depicted a death in delirium 
tremens. In Le Docteur Pascal he showed a case of death by sponta- 
neous combustion, a stroke, a death from nosebleed, and a death from 
a heart attack by a victim who noted his reactions up to his last con- 
scious moment."* 

Zola’s taste for the spectacular was demonstrated, according to one 
critic, by the very nature of the subject he had chosen: 


Cette famille des Rougon-Macquart, vouée aux passions coupables, aux vices 
de toute sorte, 4 l’ivrognerie, a la folie, au crime, aux abominations de la chair 
et de l’esprit, c’est comme un pendant 4a I’antique famille des Atrides. Et, en 
effet, l’étude de I’hystérie, des maladies mentales et des affections nerveuses, 
c'est la source méme du merveilleux moderne, du seul merveilleux qui puisse 
subsister dans une époque de science.!? 


Another romantic trait which contemporary critics observed in 
Zola’s work was his use of antithesis. Thus, for example, in La Faute 
de l’abbé Mouret the two priests, Archangias and Mouret, were op- 
posites, like the two parts of the book, “dont l’une pose sa haine de la 
nature et l'autre sa voluptueuse revanche.” In Son Excellence 
Eugéne Rougon the masculine vigor of Eugéne Rougon was counter- 
balanced by the supple beauty of Clorinde Balbi. In La Curée Renée’s 
grief over Maxime’s marriage was described in the midst of a gay 
ball. The love of Rosalie and her soldier, in Une Page d’amour, was 
a grotesque counterpart of the love of Héléne and Dr. Deberle. In 
Au Bonheur des Dames Octave Mouret, representing energetic action, 
and Vallagnosc, representing inertia, are set in opposition. In Pot- 
Bouille the respectable exterior of the bourgeois facade is set in con- 
stant contrast with the shameful happenings that occur within.’* 

Critics found also that antithesis was used in the sequence in which 
the Rougon-Macquart novels were written. One writer, referring to 

9G. Pellissier, p 197. 

10 R. Doumic, ‘ At. Emile Zola,” Correspondant, CLIX (May 10, 1890), 519. 

11 G, Renard, Critique de combat (Paris, 1894), I, 24-25. 


12R, Doumic, loc. cit 
18 FE. Hennequin, p. 89. 
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Une Page d'amour, which followed directly L’ Assommoir, remarked : 


Si M. Zola ne nous affirmait pas qu’il ne va pas ow il veut, mais que tout 
uniment il monte a son arbre pour nous décrire chaque pousse nouvelle, telle 
qu’elle se rencontre, je croirais volontiers qu'il a cherché un contraste aux 
couleurs brutales et crues de son roman précédent en ce tableau plus doux et 
de demi-teintes.'4 


Other contrasts in the sequence of the novels were pointed out as 
well, such as the position of Au Bonheur des Dames after Nana; of 
L’Cuvre after Germinal; and of Le Réve after La Terre.'* 

It is not surprising, when we note the romantic traits discussed in 
the preceding pages, that so many critics insisted on the extensive 
role of romanticism in Zola’s work. Maupassant called Zola “un fils 
des romantiques, romantique lui-méme dans tous ses procédés” ;'* 
Brunetiére wrote: “Le romantique qui est en lui l’a emporté sur le 
naturaliste” ;** Doumic asserted: “il n’est pas seulement romantique 
par éducation mais il l’est de naissance, il a le romantisme dans le 
sang et dans les moelles”;’* Anatole France remarked: “C’est a 
Médan. que se cache le dernier des romantiques.””** 

Not only did most of the critics insist on the importance of roman- 
ticism in Zola’s naturalistic novels, but many asserted that it was in 
that direction that his real talent lay. Maupassant made this claim in 
his article on Zola in 1883. Theories mattered little, said Maupassant, 
after showing the difference between Zola’s doctrines and his practice : 


seules les ceuvres restent et ce romancier a produit d’admirables livres qui gar- 
dent quand méme, malgré sa volonté des allures de chants épiques. Ce sont des 
poémes sans poésie voulue...des poémes oii les choses quelles qu’elles soient, 
surgissent égales dans leur réalité et se reflétent, élargies, jamais déformées, 
répugnantes ou séduisantes, laides ou belles indifféremment, dans ce miroir gros- 
sissant, mais toujours fidéle et probe, que l’écrivain porte en lui.?° 


Similarly Lemaitre found Zola best when he forgot his theories. 
Pointing out that Zola’s observation was often vision and his realism 
often poetry, Lemaitre added: “Notez que ce sont 1a des constatations 
et non point des reproches. Si M. Zola ne fait toujours pas ce qu’il 
croit faire, je m’en réjouis, car ce qu'il fait est magnifique et sur- 
prenant.”** 

Gustave Larroumet, referring to the “souffle de lyrisme, le tour 
épique” that animated Zola’s picture of a small village, a park, a 
saloon, a department store, a mine, the stock exchange, and so forth, 
concluded that “son tempérament romantique...qu’il a tracassé et 


14M. Gaucher, “Causerie littéraire,” Revue Bleue, XXI (April 27, 1878), 
1024. 

15 P. Gille, La Bataille littéraire (Paris, 1890), IV, 112. 

16 G. de Maupassant, M. Emile Zola (Paris, 1883), p. 18. 

17 F. Brunetiére, “Critique et roman,” Revue des Deux Mondes, series III, 
CI (Sept. 1, 1890), 215. 

18 R. Doumic, p. 518. 

19 A. France, La Vie littéraire (Paris, 1889), I, 76. 

20 G. de Maupassant, loc. cit. 

21 J. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains (Paris, 1893), p. 482. 
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dévié tant qu’il a pu, mais qui finalement triomphe et s’étale, lui donne 
sa faculté d’évocation. .. .”*? 

Zola himself was not unaware of his romantic tendencies. His con- 
scious search for contrast is indicated by his letter to Flaubert in 
1877 in which, speaking of Une Page d’amour, he says: “Vous savez 
que je veux étonner mon public en lui donnant quelque chose de com- 
plétement opposé 4 L’Assommoir. J’ai donc choisi un sujet attend- 
rissant et je le traite avec le plus de simplicité possible.”’** 

An acknowledgment of his debt to Victor Hugo is found in a 
letter on the occasion of Hugo’s death when he wrote to Georges 
Hugo: “Victor Hugo a été ma jeunesse, je me souviens de ce que 
je lui dois.”** And in his reply to Goncourt’s preface to Les Fréres 
Zemganno he wrote: “J’ai trop trempé dans la mixture romantique ; 
je suis né trop tot. Si j’ai parfois des coléres contre le romantisme, 
c’est que je le hais pour la fausse éducation qu’il m’a donnée. J’en 
suis et j’enrage.”** 

There was also an implicit acknowledgment in one of his novels, 
L’CEuvre, where the painter Claude exclaimed: “Ah, nous y trem- 
pons tous, dans la sauce romantique. Notre jeunesse y a trop bar- 
boté, nous en sommes barbouillés jusqu’au menton. II nous faudra 
une fameuse lessive.” The lines following Claude’s remark are even 
more significant, for the character Sandoz mentioned in them repre- 
sents Zola’s own artistic temperament: “Sandoz haussa désespéré- 
ment les épaules ; lui aussi se lamentait d’étre né au confluent d’Hugo 
et de Balzac.”** 

But perhaps Zola’s best analysis and defense of his romantic 
tendencies is contained in a letter to Henry Céard in 1885. Objecting 
to certain points in a review that Céard had written of Germinal, 
Zola said : 


Le second point, c’est mon tempérament lyrique, mon agrandissement de la 
vérité. Vous savez ca depuis longtemps, vous. Vous n’étes pas stupéfait, comme 
les autres, de trouver en moi un poéte. J’aurais aimé seulement vous voir 
démonter le mécanisme de mon ceil. J’agrandis, cela est certain; mais je 
n’agrandis pas comme Balzac, pas plus que Balzac n’agrandit comme Hugo.... 
Nous mentons tous plus ou moins, mais quelle est la mécanique et la mentalité 
de notre Mensonge? Or—<’est ici que je m’abuse peut-étre—je crois encore que 
je mens pour mon compte dans le sens de la vérité. J’ai l’hypertrophie du 
détail vrai, le saut dans les étoiles sur le tremplin de l’observation exacte. La 
vérité monte d’un coup d'aile jusqu’au symbole.?7 


Augustana College 
Rock Island, Illinois 


*G. Larroumet, Nouvelles Etudes de littérature et d’art (Paris, 1894), p. 143. 
Zola, Correspondance, 1872-1902 (Paris, 1927-1929), p. 479. 

bid.. p. 640 

Zola, Le Roman expérimental {age = 1929), p. 225. 

Zola, L’CEuvre (Paris, 1927-1929), p. 4 

Zola, Correspondance, 1872-1902, pp. 636. 37. 
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JEAN GIRAUDOUX AND “LE MERITE DES FEMMES” 
AN INTERESTING ALLUSION IN SIEGFRIED 


By Donavp P. INsKIP 


In his penetrating study of Giraudoux’s style and manner, with 
special reference to the text of Ondine,» Robert Kemp makes a re- 
mark full of gentle irony and wisdom. “Un défaut charmant de M. 
Giraudoux est de croire qu’on doit saisir en une seconde ce qui lui 
en a pris cing a inventer et a écrire,” says Kemp; and he continues: 
“Et il est aussi comme ces grands mathématiciens s’adressant aux 
novices, qui ne font plus de différence entre un probléme sur la sous- 
traction et une équation différentielle.” 

The extraordinary richness and density of Giraudoux’s thought, 
the constant attention imperiously claimed from reader or spectator 
by his style, are certainly unique, and personal to the author. Yet a 
close study of what he writes often shows apparent complication to 
be merely the result of a multiplicity of thoughts and images, none 
of them taken singly being other than usual and familiar. It is the 
association and grouping together of thoughts and images which 
produces the specific magic-lantern effect so noticeable in Ondine, as 
elsewhere in Giraudoux’s writing. 

In a thesis full of interesting ideas and suggestions,? Alan Herbert 
has shown how constantly present in Giraudoux’s mind are the 
themes and ideas suggested to him by intensive reading during his 
years at school and university. No less present, though less easy to 
identify, are impressions received from other quarters. A highly 
instructive example of this constant “awareness” of Giraudoux is 
provided by a discreet allusion to be discovered in Act II, Scene 1, 
of Siegfried. 

As is generally known, there can be found in print three important 
versions of Siegfried. A first version, far removed in spirit and ar- 
rangement from the play Louis Jouvet performed at the Comédie 
des Champs-Elysées on May 3, 1928, has been published in the col- 
lected plays of Giraudoux in the “Ides et Calendes” edition.* The 
text of the version staged by Jouvet can be found in the Petite Iilus- 
tration for August 25, 1928,* although some modifications were made 
in performance. A third version appears in the “Ides et Calendes” 
edition,’ containing certain changes apparently suggested to Girau- 


— Kemp, Lectures Dramatiques, Renaissance du livre (Paris, 1947), 
p. 233. 

2 Les Sources francaises de l’aeuvre de Jean Giraudoux, thesis for the Sor- 
bonne “Doctorat d’Université” (1954). Typescript in the library of the Sor- 
bonne, Paris. 

8 Siegfried von Kleist, Ides et Calendes (Neuchatel et Paris, 1947). 

4 Petite Illustration, No. 396, Théatre No. 213. 

5 Siegfried, Ides et Calendes (Neuchatel et Paris, 1945). 
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doux when watching the play. The passage with which we are con- 
cerned appears in all three versions, although there is a change in the 
text of Siegfried, as compared with the earlier Siegfried von Kleist, 
a change which is in itself interesting. 

At the opening of Act II in all three versions, Geneviéve Prat and 
the French professor Robineau have been introduced into Siegfried’s 
study, where they examine the furnishings while waiting for Sieg- 
fried to appear. Geneviéve and Robineau are hopeful that in some 
way the confrontation of Siegfried and Geneviéve may cause the 
former to remember the past and to realize that he is in fact her 
fiancé Jacques Forestier. In order to assist this process Robineau 
has devised an innocent enough stratagem. Geneviéve sees him place 
two books on the shelves among the volumes already there, and in 
Siegfried von Kleist® the following dialogue takes place : 


Gen.: Que places-tu 14, Robineau? 

Ros.: Des bombes a retardement. Des livres francais que j’ai trouvés chez ua 
libraire. Il n’y avait pas le choix. La, le manuel Fossier pour la sélec- 
tion des arbres de parterre. La, le “Mérite des Femmes,” de Legouvé. 
Je ne dis pas que son étre en sera modifié, mais il les verra, il les lira. ... 


In the Petite Illustration’ and in the “Ides et Calendes” text of 
Siegfried® a slight modification has been made. The dialogue now runs 
as follows: 


Gen.: Que fais-tu 14, Robineau? 

(Robineau place certains objets dans les rayons de la bibliothéque) 

Ros.: Des bombes a retardement. Deux livres francais que je viens de trouver 
chez un libraire. Il n’y avait pas grand choix. La, je place un manuel 
pour la sélection des alevins et des truites. La, le “Mérite des Femmes” 
de Legouvé. Je ne dis pas que l’étre de Siegfried en sera aussitot modifié, 
mais il les verra, les lira. ... 


The reason for preferring the “manuel pour la sélection des alevins 
et des truites” of the definitive version to the “manuel Fossier pour 
la sélection des arbres de parterre” appears obvious enough. Although 
gardening is a favorite occupation of many Frenchmen, and a gar- 
dener appears in various of Giraudoux’s plays as the symbol of typi- 
cally French values and ideas, there can be no doubt that “la péche” 
gives a more universally valid symbol of Frenchness. What is not 
so clear is the reason for the second choice, Legouvé’s “Mérite des 
Femmes”; and this choice becomes explicable only when one reads 
the work in question and identifies the author. 

Gabriel Marie Jean Baptiste Legouvé was born under the Ancien 
Régime in 1764. Inheriting from his father a considerable fortune, 
he devoted himself to literature, although according to his son, who 
wrote a short biography in 1835, he was not a natural writer. Steady 
application and reading of good authors were the means by which 


6 Siegfried von Kleist, Act II, Scene iii, pp. 71-72. 
7 Petite Illustration version, Act II, Scene i, p. 10. 
8 Siegfried, Act II, Scene 1, pp. 46-47. 
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he trained himself: “Ce qui lui manquait, c’était un instrument: il 
s’en créa un, et les plus vieux maitres de la langue frangaise, appris 
tous entiers et couverts de notes, m’attestent ses perséverans efforts 
pour arriver 4 la poésie.”® His chief love was the theater, in which 
he achieved considerable success, and he was also a convinced admirer 
of La Fontaine whose fables he liked to recite—two points of simi- 
larity with Giraudoux. But his greatest success was his 600-line poem 
“Le Mérite des Femmes,” first published in Year IX of the Revolu- 
tion (1800-1801) and running rapidly into some forty editions. In 
1835, when his son wrote the introduction to yet another edition, he 
estimated this to be the sixtieth or so. The poem was also translated 
into many European languages. An English edition in the British 
Museum Library’® bears the date 1810. 

In the early editions of “Le Mérite des Femmes” the poem is dedi- 
cated to “Madame XXX ...”; but in the 1835 edition the dedication 
reads “A ma femme.” Legouvé was, in fact, devoted to his wife, and 
her death in 1810 saddened him to such an extent that he lived for only 
two more years. He became silent and melancholy in company, where- 
as before he had been gay and serene: “la mort de ma mére, en I’iso- 
lant, le rendit sombre.”"* Madame Legouvé had obviously been a 
woman of great charm, adored by her husband and her children, and 
her loss meant the loss of what made life worth living: “cette ame, 
qui avait quelque chose de la tendresse et de l’impressionnabilité de 
l’ame des femmes, se replia toute brisée sur elle-méme, et se rangea 
silencieusement dans la solitude” ;** and a few lines later: “une capri- 
cieuse fantaisie de poéte ne l’avait pas seule porté a chanter les 
femmes, il y avait en lui je ne sais quelle molle sympathie, qui faisait 
toujours pencher son ame vers la leur. . . . Il avait besoin d’une femme 
autour de lui.”** There is much here which recalls the Giraudoux 
whose chief friends, it was said, were women and animals. 

When one turns to the poem itself, one finds among a good deal 
of sentimentality in the vein of the late eighteenth century several 
passages which recall in feeling, though not in expression, the ideal- 
ized figures of womanhood to be found everywhere in Giraudoux— 
Juliette, Alcméne, Isabelle, Ondine. Legouvé paints in somewhat 
undistinguished verse the appearance of girls at their first ball: 


La, Lucinde, Eglé, Laure, en leur premier printemps, 
Couvertes d’or, de fleurs, de tissus éclatans, 

De leur taille légére agitant |’élégance, 

Semblent le lis pompeux que le zephir balance. 


Elsewhere he depicts the charm of young love, the tenderness of 
mothers, the distinction to be found in the companionship of women : 


®“Le Mérite des Femmes,” 1835 edition, introduction, p. iii. 

10 The Maniac: A Tale...and The Merits of Women, a poem from the 
French, translated by A. Bristow (London, 1810). 

11 “Notice” in the 1835 edition, p. xxi. 

12 Idem, 

18 Idem, 
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“Ces égards délicats, ces tendres complaisances, / Que les hommes 
entre eux n’ont jamais qu’a demi.” And having devoted some lines 
toward the end of his poem to the real or alleged defects of women, 
he asks himself whether, after all, men are not worse. Women are 
the adornment of life: “Les femmes, duit s’en plaindre une maligne 
envie, / Sont ces fleurs ornemens du désert de la vie.” One is reminded 
here of the passage in Giraudoux’s “Intermezzo” in which girls are 
described as being “like flowers in summer, like the memory of flow- 
ers in winter.” 

It would, of course, be foolish to press the comparison too far, 
but there can be no doubt that Giraudoux had, in fact, read Legouvé’s 
poem, and that its presence in the hands of Robineau is not an acci- 
dent. The subtle influence that the reading of this panegyric on the 
fair sex might have on the Germanized Siegfried could well bring 
him to take a view of women similar to that of Giraudoux himself. 
Thus he would be gently made aware of his essential “Frenchness” 
in a very pleasantly Gallic manner. Instead of wishing to confine 
women’s activities to the traditional “Kinder, Kirche und Kiiche,” 
Siegfried-Forestier will gradually find himself impelled to look upon 
women with interest, pleasure, and esteem. One can be a hero—and 
a Frenchman—without considering women to be an inferior race; 
and Legouvé indicates this in his own way: “Mais serions-nous 
moins grands si nous restions aimables? / Dignes de notre nom, soyons 
toujours Francais.” 

It may be doubted whether one spectator in a thousand of those 
who saw Siegfried in 1928 had ever heard of Legouvé, or of “Le 
Mérite des Femmes.” Yet for Giraudoux this obscure poem by a 
forgotten author evidently symbolized much of what he valued in 
life and in the relationships of men and women. 
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THE CONTROVERSY OVER POSITIVE AND NEGATIVE 
CHARACTERS IN SOVIET LITERATURE’ 


By Ivar SPECTOR 


The controversy that raged prior to the death of Stalin (March 5, 
1953), over the creation and delineation of positive and negative 
characters in Soviet literature, was revived on the eve of the con- 
vocation of the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in 
Moscow in December, 1954. As in the case of the First Congress 
held twenty years earlier (in August, 1934), this was a time for 
literary stocktaking, designed to set the pattern for Soviet writers 
in the years ahead. The doctrine of socialist realism, proclaimed at 
the First Congress, was interpreted in such a way as to ban the pres- 
entation of negative leading characters in Soviet literature. This ban 
was imposed, not only on the literatures of the Slavic and non-Slavic 
Soviet minorities inside the U.S.S.R., but also on the literary output 
of the Soviet orbit, from the Slavic satellites of Eastern Europe to 
Red China. 

The dispute over the role of positive and negative types in Soviet 
literature, which reached its peak in 1952, followed the controversy 
in the U.S.S.R. over biological science (1948) and that over lin- 
guistics (1950). In all three instances, the Stalin Government’s 
propaganda tactics were, by and large, the same. The Soviet press 
aired the pros and cons, following which the mouthpiece of the Gov- 
ernment and the Party stepped in, rendered a decision, and mapped 
out the “correct” line of procedure. Although in the settlement of 
the controversy over genetics the principle of constant change, as set 
forth in Marxian dialectics, was adhered to, in the linguistic and 
literary decisions there appeared to be a marked departure from 
Marxian principles, in which dynamism gave way to a recognition 
of the static element, plus natural growth and transformation. 

The champions of the positive Soviet type soon discovered that 
existing Soviet literature provided them with a foundation on which 
to build and with examples for them to emulate. They traced the 
positive type back to Gorky, especially to his novel Mother; to 
A. Serafimovitch’s The Iron Stream; to D. Furmanov’s Chapayev, 
where the power behind Chapayev was Klytchkov, the Commissar ; 
to A. Fadeyev’s The Rout (The Nineteen), which was recommended 
even more than The Young Guard; to Sholokhov’s Virgin Soil Up- 
turned ; to Pyotr Pavlenko’s Happiness; to S. Babayevsky’s Cavalier 


1 This article is based upon a paper read on June 28, 1953, at the Conference 
of American and Canadian Slavicists at Ann Arbor, and on a more extensive 
study of Soviet literature now in preparation. 

: 2 See Ernest J. Simmons, ed., The Soviet Linguistic Controversy (New York, 
951). 
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of the Gold Star; and to Mikhail Bubennov’s war novel, The White 
Birch, where the Commissar, Yakhno, although not the main char- 
acter, plays the same role as Klytchkov in Chapayev. 

Professor B. Meilakh, in his article on “Typicalness and Aesthetic 
Idealism in Literature,”* selected certain characters from Soviet 
fiction who, in his opinion, expressed the typical traits of the Soviet 
people. These were: Chapayev, in the novel of that name by Fur- 
manov; Levinson, commander of the detachment in The Rout and 
one of the first outstanding portraits of a Communist in Soviet litera- 
ture; Metelitsa, the cowherd and Levinson’s right-hand man, in the 
same work; Pavel Kortchagin, a Bolshevik in How the Steel Was 
Tempered, by N. Ostrovsky; Alexei Meresyev, the wartime hero of 
Story of a Real Man, by Polevoy; Mishka Koshevoy, a Communist 
Cossack in Sholokhov’s The Silent Don; Alexei Kovshov, the young 
engineer in Far from Moscow, by V. Azhayev; and Colonel Voro- 
payev, the Communist war veteran in Pavlenko’s Happiness, who 
helped to rebuild the Crimea after the Nazi occupation of World 
War II. 

In the spring of 1953, even Russia’s distant past was being combed 
for positive characters. Alexei Yugov, reviewing Origins of Russian 
Literature by D. S. Likhatchev (1952), unearthed positive types in 
the Russian literature of the tenth to the thirteenth centuries !* 

Two novels which, because of their wide popularity, became the 
focal point of much of the discussion about positive and negative 
types, were Alexander Fadeyev’s The Young Guard (1945) and Boris 
Polevoy’s Story of a Real Man (1947). 

The Young Guard stressed the superiority of the existing Soviet 
system from a military, political, economic, and especially from an 
educational standpoint. By 1947, however, the author was accused 
of “deviation,” because of his failure to portray the leading Bolshevik 
characters as positive and active types. In compliance with the new 
trend, Fadeyev in 1951 brought out a revised version of his novel, 
in which the leader of the underground youth organization, Lyutikov, 
and his associates stand out as positive characters, worthy of emu- 
lation. 

A Story of a Real Man (1947), by Polevoy, appeared as if in 
answer to the prayers of Soviet propagandists for some means of 
stemming the tide of discontent over domestic conditions in the 
U.S.S.R. after the close of World War II. It became virtually an 
integral part of the Soviet program for the readjustment and rehabili- 
tation of millions of Soviet veterans and displaced persons who had 
returned to their homes following that cataclysm. Although ostensibly 
a war novel, the indomitable hero, Meresyev, served as an example 
for all maimed or destitute Soviet citizens to emulate. The “real man” 
was soon identified with the “contemporary man” or the “Soviet 


% Zvezda, No. 1, pemmey. 1953, p. 161. 
4 Isvestia, May 6, 1 
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man,” as distinct from the “historical man” who rose to unprecedented 
popularity in the war years. The heroes of Russia’s past—as repre- 
sented by men like Alexander Nevsky, Ivan Grozny, Peter the 
Great, Generals Suvorov and Kutuzov, and even Chapayev—once 
peace was restored gave way to the Soviet hero, the contemporary 
Soviet man. He was to be, above all, a positive type, in essence a 
superior man, in marked contrast to most of the fictional characters 
depicted in postwar Western literature. 

Some Soviet writers and critics, like Vera Panova, best known as 
the author of The Train (Companions, 1946), resisted the growing 
pressure for a ban on negative characters. She argued that if all 
leading characters were to be positive and unmarred by negative traits 
they would cease to be typical and Soviet literature could no longer 
claim to be realistic. For having the temerity, in one of her recent 
novels, A Year’s Span, to imply that the children of Communists some- 
times turned out to be scoundrels, as in the case of Dorofeya 
Kuprianova’s son, Vera Panova was severely criticized in the Soviet 
press in 1954. Pravda (May 27, 1954) alleged that the author, on 
three occasions a Stalin prize winner, was out of step with the times, 
that in the socialist epoch it was unnecessary to write about “petit 
bourgeois happiness and troubles.’’* 

B. Rurikov, deputy editor-in-chief of Literaturnaya Gazeta, also 
lashed out at those writers who insisted that all negative characters 
were untrue to Soviet life :* as if chairmen of works committees with 
disagreeable personalities did not exist; as if there were no women 
leading idle and useless lives; no managers who failed to support 
innovations; no collective farmers who persisted in rejecting new 
methods of cotton growing, etc. He condemned such writers for 
producing “model picture-book heroes,” and insisted that they were 
all in a muddle as to what was or was not typical. In fact, he claimed 
that they were using the label “untypical” to distract attention from 
negative facts. Incidentally, Rurikov was removed from Literatur- 
naya Gazeta’s editorial board in December, 1952, and was not rein- 
stated until August, 1953. 

This literary debate over the delineation of positive and negative 
characters continued until G. M. Malenkov, in his report to the 19th 
Party Congress on October 5, 1952, handed down a new definition 
of the term “typical,” which at once set the tone for Soviet writers 
throughout the U.S.S.R., and shortly thereafter throughout the Soviet 
orbit : 

In creating artistic images, our artists and writers must always bear in mind 


that the typical is not only what is most often encountered. The typical is that 
which most fully and vividly expresses the essence of a given social force. 
5 In spite of this barrage of criticism, Vera Panova was elected to the board 
of directors of the Union of Soviet Writers in December, 1954, and was hon- 
ored by Leningrad writers on her fiftieth birthday (April 1, 1955) for her 
literary achievements. 
®B. Rurikov, “It Isn’t True to Life,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Sept. 11, 1952. 
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In the Marxist-Leninist concept, the typical does not necessarily mean the specific 
statistical average. Typicalness corresponds to the essence of a given socio- 
historical phenomenon and is not simply what is most widespread, most often 
repeated, most common. A deliberately magnified image, brought out in salient 
relief, does not exclude typicalness, but more fully reveals and emphasizes it. 
Typicalness is the main sphere of the manifestation of partisanship in realistic 
art. The problem of typicalness is always the problem of politicality.” 


Needless to say, Malenkov’s pronouncement evoked a flood of 
favorable comment in the Soviet press and periodicals, at various 
levels. The many articles and editorials that appeared, whether in 
Pravda, Communist, Literaturnaya Gazeta, Znamya, or elsewhere, 
lined up the Soviet literary world on the side of Malenkov, in what 
amounted to a ban on negative leading characters in Soviet literature. 
Americans who follow current Soviet literary criticism will under- 
stand that it would be a waste of time to quote at length from the 
numerous articles and reviews that appeared following the Malenkov 
pronouncement. Irrespective of the number or where they were pub- 
lished, they were all in the same vein. It will, therefore, suffice to 
sum up the high lights of the literature on this subject. 

A leading editorial in Communist made it crystal-clear that the 
creation of positive leading characters was mandatory for all Soviet 
writers. “In depicting life in all its complexity, the writer must not 
forget the main thing. The purpose of his creative work is to expose 
what is outmoded, to promote the development and the victory of 
what is new, to consolidate this victory, to create the image of a posi- 
tive hero.”* Communist likewise admonished Soviet writers, in words 
reminiscent of the late Andrei Zhdanov, that “Soviet literature and 
art have but one interest, the people and the state.” In reply to those 
whc claimed that wholly positive characters would be unrealistic and 
might defeat their purpose, Communist quoted Maxim Gorky, whose 
prestige among Soviet writers has survived many a shift in the 
Party’s literary line. According to Gorky, “real art has the right 
to magnify,” and the Hercules’, the Prometheus’, the Don Quixotes, 
and the Fausts were not “products of fantasy, but wholly legitimate 
and necessary poetical exaggerations of fact (reality).” 

The Soviet critic, V. Yermilov, presented one of the best exposi- 
tions of the new trend in a series of articles in Literaturnaya Gazeta.® 
Yermilov called on Soviet writers to follow tradition, and in particu- 
lar to follow Gogol. But in line with the principles of Marxian dia- 
lectics, he insisted that they could not be true to tradition without 
adding something of their own. If negative characters must be intro- 
duced, they should be so depicted as to make it clear that they were 


7 For a comprehensive and comparative analysis of the problem of typical- 
ness, see A. I. Revyakin, Problem of Typicalness in Fiction (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1954; T. Motyleva, “Typicalness and Fiction,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, 
Jan. 18, 1955; and G. Pospelov, “Problems of Typicalness in Art,” Literatur- 
naya Gazeta, Aug. 9, 1956. 

S$ Communist, No. 21, November, 1952, pp. 15-16. 

® Oct. 25, 28, 30, and Nov. 1, 1952. 
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foreign to the Soviet environment.’® Just as Tsarist writers like Gogol 
and Shchedrin exaggerated negative types, there was no reason, 
according to Yermilov, why Soviet writers should not magnify 
positive types—in other words, the Soviet man. It is true, he admit- 
ted, that morals and ethics can be derived also from negative types, 
but the Soviet writer should learn to accomplish the same results 
through positive characters. 

Reading between the lines of comments by these and other Soviet 
writers and critics following the Malenkov pronouncement, it was 
clear that the leading characters in Soviet drama and fiction must be 
Communists, and ipso facto, they must be positive types, since no 
Communist could be delineated as a weakling. This was the gist of 
Nikolai Pogodin’s article, “The Development of Personality,”*! and 
of V. Ozerov’s essay, “The Portrait of the Progressive Soviet Man.”"* 
The same position was reaffirmed in 1954 in the Communist editorial, 
“For the Further Development of Soviet Literature,” which defined 
“the positive hero of our time” as “no mere contemplator of life, 
but an active champion, who affirms the high ideals of Communism in 
intensive, creative work, and tirelessly struggles for the realization 
of the policy of the Communist Party.”** Such a line of argument 
represented an attempt to implement in literature Article 126 of the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

To produce the works that would adequately portray the new 
positive hero, Literaturnaya Gazeta, in an editorial on October 25, 
1952, called for a new type of writer. The writer must broaden the 
scope of his knowledge, must think politically and ideologically, and 
must keep abreast of his time, if he were to do justice to the Soviet 
man. For, according to Professor Belov in V. Kochetov’s novel, 
The Zhurbins: “Everything’s changing, you know, from the coun- 
tryside to the people themselves.”"* In other words, the writers 
themselves—just like nature in the U.S.S.R.—must be transformed 
in order to transform the literature and through it the people of the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet orbit.** 

In brief, Soviet critics wanted their writers to become contemporary 
Gogols, using the technique of Gogol to create, not negative but 
typical positive characters who would have as great a grip on the 
popular imagination as did Chitchikov. They wanted Soviet writers 
to depict the Soviet man as he ought to be rather than as he was, in 
the hope that the people might emulate his example. 


10 B. Meilakh, in his article, “Specificity of Literature and the Problem of 
Typicalness,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Dec. 13, 1952, writes in the same vein. 

11 Literaturnaya Gazeta, Nov. 4, 1952. 

12 Sovietskaya Literatura—Sbornik Statei (Goslitizdat, 1952), pp. 313-71. 

13 Communist, No. 9, June, 1954, p. 22. 

14 For an analysis by S. Gerasimov of the film “A Large Family,” based upon 
this novel, see Pravda, Nov. 13, 1954. 

15 For a more extensive article along these lines, see V. Novikov, “The Party 
and Soviet Literature,” published in the literary periodical Znamya, January, 
1953, pp. 141-72. 
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At the beginning of 1953, Literaturnaya Gazeta** tried to prod 
Soviet writers into producing new works according to the established 
pattern and solicited the views of Soviet readers on what they wanted 
to read. As the spring of 1953 rolled around, however, the new crop 
of novels failed to measure up to Party expectations. Pravda‘? com- 
plained of the absence of works on Mayakovsky’s revelation of the 
Soviet man. Bubennov, reviewing Vassili Grossman’s new Stalingrad 
epic, For a Just Cause, found in it not a single striking likeness of a 
Communist hero—not one typical Soviet family."* On the contrary, 
he complained that Grossman depicted a Commissar (Nikolai 
Krymov) and a Colonel (Novikov) who did nothing from the begin- 
ning to the end of the novel. A. Lektorsky, reviewing the same work 
in Communist, went even further, suggesting that the true positive 
character must subordinate love and even vodka to the just cause! 
Most of the new fiction shared a similar fate, including Days of Our 
Life, Vera Ketlinskaya’s novel about the contemporary Soviet scene.'* 
In an article “Against Ignorance and Mediocrity” (Pravda, June 1, 
1953), K. Potapov blasted the contributors to the Leningrad 
Almanac for presenting a poor and at times distorted concept of the 
Soviet man. He accused them of forgetting Stalin’s dictum that 
writers are engineers of the human soul and not just engineers of 
production. 

After the death of Stalin, Ilya Ehrenburg, writing in Znamya,”° 
vigorously protested against existing bureaucratic controls on litera- 
ture and demanded greater freedom for the author and the artist 
in the U.S.S.R. The flurry of excitement aroused by his temerity 
was of short duration. On the eve of the convocation of the Second 
Congress of Soviet Writers, the literary climate in the Soviet Union 
indicated that instead of greater freedom, more rigid controls were in 
store for Soviet authors. 

Soviet insistence that leading characters in drama and fiction should 
be endowed with all the Soviet virtues in order that the masses might 
identify themselves with Communist heroes and seek to emulate them 
was not confined solely to Great Russian literature. In his evaluation 
of Byelorussian (White Russian) fiction, Mikhas Lynkov made this 
point clear.*? After paying due homage to Yakub Kolas, the dean of 
Byelorussian writers and one of the founders of Byelorussian litera- 
ture, as well as to others, such as Kozlov, Liventsev, Kravtchenko, 
Khadkevitch, Shamyakin, Bryl, etc., he took Byelorussian writers 
severely to task for having failed to produce “‘one vivid image of a 


16 Jan. 1, 1953, “The Creative Plans of the Writers”; Jan. 3, 1953, “The Kind 
of Book I Want to Read This Year.” 

17 March 2, 1953. 

18 Pravda, Feb. 13, 1953. 

19 Reviewed by B. Ozerov in Pravda, Jan. 10, 1953. See also Zvezda, Feb- 
ruary 1953, pp. 173-76. 

2 October, 1953. 

21 Isvestia, Feb. 18, 1955. See also Eugene Mozolkov, “Survey of Byelorus- 
sian Literature,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 8, 1955. 
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worker, one portrait of a Communist, especially of a Communist who 
is a leader and organizer of the masses.” 

Writers among the Soviet minorities, especially among the non- 
Slavic minorities, were urged to create, not only positive characters, 
but heroes who identified the cause of the minority with that of the 
Great Russians. This was true whether the hero in question was a 
contemporary or a leader from the historical past. One of the best 
examples was A. Antonovskaya’s The Great Mouravi (1953), a his- 
torical novel dealing with the history of sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Georgia.*? The same trend was apparent in the Central 
Asiatic Republics, in Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan, and Turkmenia. Tajik 
and Tatar writers were upbraided by the Soviet poet and critic, 
Nikolai Tikhonov, for their failure to produce even one major work 
about the Soviet toilers in their midst.* 

Under the impetus of “Operation Duplication,” the simultaneous 
publication in Russian and Chinese of significant works of Soviet and 
Chinese literature, it is not surprising to find that positive leading 
characters became the order of the day in Chinese novels and plays. 
In The Woman Delegate, a prize-winning one-act play by Sun Yu, 
which has enjoyed several hundred performances, the peasant heroine, 
Chang Kuei-jung, was said to have stirred the admiration of Chinese 
women, who were urged to identify themselves with her in the struggle 
to break with Chinese tradition and superstition. “Many a peasant 
woman today sees herself as a Chang Kuei-jung.”** Judging by the 
Soviet press, many contemporary Soviet writers have become familiar 
names to Chinese readers, especially such writers as Fadeyev, Sho- 
lokhov, Ehrenburg, Simonov, N. Ostrovsky, and Azhayev, whose 
works have received special recognition for the depiction of positive 
Soviet heroes. According to Pa Chin, vice-president of the Writers’ 
Union of Red China, almost a million copies of Ostrovsky’s How the 
Steel Was Tempered were issued in China. 

If the speeches made by the delegates from the various republics 
of the Soviet Union, from the Soviet satellites, and adjacent countries, 
at the Second All-Union Congress of Soviet Writers in Moscow may 
serve as a barometer, the Soviet ban on leading negative characters 
has had a considerable effect on the thinking of writers throughout 
the Soviet orbit. 

The down-grading of Stalin, with the accompanying barrage 
against “the cult of personality,” which began in 1953 and came to 
the fore with Khrushchev’s now famous speech in February, 1956, 
appeared to herald a radical change in emphasis on positive and nega- 
tive characters in Soviet literature. Although some Soviet critics 
have paid lip service to the evils of overemphasis on Soviet hero 

22 See Literaturnaya Gazeta, Jan. 18, 1955. 

23 Nikolai Tikhonov, “Soviet Multinational Literature,” Soviet Literature, 
No. 11, November, 1954, pp. 156-60. 


24 See Li Ko, “One-Act Plays in New China,” People’s China, No. 24, Dec. 
16, 1954, pp. 25-26. 
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worship and now quote Lenin instead of Stalin as their authority on 
literary problems, as yet there appears to be no basic departure from 
the earlier ban on negative leading characters. When Pogodin’s new 
play, We Three Went to the Virgin Lands, was attacked in Pravda 
for its lack of positive characters and positive action, the author 
promptly succumbed to pressure and promised to revise it.?* Although 
Soviet critics, such as V. Ozerov,?* have continued to demand the 
liquidation of the remnants of the cult of personality, at the same time 
they have advocated the delineation of typical, positive groups of 
characters, with the collective approach at times superseding the 
emphasis on the individual Soviet hero. B. Rurikov, writing in 
Pravda (August 26, 1956) on “Literature and the Life of the People,” 
continued to encourage the depiction of Soviet society as it ought to 
be, with stress on the positive types. Even while emphasizing that 
every artist has the right to create freely in accordance with his ideal, 
Rurikov took his stand with Lenin in the basic qualification of that 
freedom: “But, of course, we are Communists. We must not stand 
idly by and permit chaos to develop at will. We must have a complete 
plan to direct this process and to determine its results.” 

The official Party organ, Communist,”" although it denounced the 
“scholastic” and dogmatic approach of many contemporary Soviet 
writers and critics to the problem of typicalness in literature, and 
reinterpreted Gorky’s sanction of the use of exaggeration in order to 
attain typicality, nevertheless reaffirmed the importance of the crea- 
tion of positive characters, who synthesize “the best, typical traits 
of character and spiritual make-up of the Soviet man.” The Party’s 
warnings against scholasticism and dogmatism produced only a modi- 
fication of the general thesis—an admission that typicalness can be 
achieved by various means, and not through exaggeration alone: 


The artistic principles and methods for creating typical characters used in the 
novel differ from those used in a lyrical or satirical work. Drama has its own 
laws and its own poetics for the creation of typical characters. The object of 
delineation and the artist’s very approach to delineation, by which the artist is 
guided, exercise a decisive influence on the methods of typification during the 
creative process. 

Nothing but harm can result from canonizing some single method of typifica- 
tion and dogmatically asserting its priority over many other methods, without 
taking into consideration all the complexities of artistic practice and the develop- 
ment of literature and art. The multiform artistic methods of typification cannot 
be reduced to exaggeration alone. 


If the current trend in Soviet literature should continue without 
drastic change for the next few years, it may well contribute to an 
unhealthy climate of opinion in the Soviet Union. The emphasis on 


25 See Pravda and Literaturnaya Gazeta for Jan. 5, 1956. 

26V. Ozerov, “Problems and Characters,” Oktyabr, No. 6, June, 1956, pp. 
167-68, 178. 

27 “Problem of the Typical in Literature and Art,” Communist, No. 18, 1955, 
pp. 12-23. A free translation of this editorial appeared in Soviet Literature, No. 
5, May, 1956, pp. 150-62. 
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the positive Soviet man in literature is almost certain to produce a 
generation imbued with the idea of a Soviet Herrenvolk, or Super- 
men. In line with the crusade for the transformation of nature, the 
Soviet people are also to be remade and imbued with the belief that 
they are superior to anything that has existed before. In the words 
of Ilya Matveyevitch Zhurbin, veteran shipyard metalworker in 
V. Kotchetov’s novel, The Zhurbins: “The human ore that has been 
growing hotter year by year since 1917, has started now to boil and 
bubble ; a metal has been smelting there the like of which the world 
has never seen.” In other words, the new Soviet man is not a man 
created in the image of God, but a product of the Soviet era. He chal- 
lenges God and seeks to remake both man and nature. 

This indoctrination apparently is designed to render Soviet citizens 
immune to foreign ideologies, if and when the Iron Curtain is raised 
and their contacts with the Western World increase. Thus Soviet 
literature continues to follow Zhdanov’s oft-reiterated injunction to 
serve the interests of the State. This type of literature will continue 
to provide a distorted and idealistic rather than realistic portrait of 
the Soviet man. For the characters will be neither positive nor nega- 
tive, neither realistic nor typical. They can be typical only of the 
State apparatus—of the Party. This distortion of realism can only 
produce “lives of Soviet saints.” Barring a world upheaval, this fan- 
tastic distortion, under the guise of “a positive Soviet man,” will 
affect the thinking of the hundreds of millions of people within the 
Soviet orbit in Europe and Asia. Already this is being accomplished 
under “Operation Duplication.” Finally, the only redeeming feature 
in connection with this Soviet hero worship is that it may produce 
an unlooked-for and unwanted revival of individualism, which might 
eventually prove detrimental to Communism and to statism. 

The publication in 1956 of V. Dudintsev’s novel, Not By Bread 
Alone (Novyi Mir, Nos. 8, 9, 10), which clearly revealed the struggle 
of the positive individual against collectivism, left those responsible 
for the molding and shaping of Soviet literature profoundly shaken. 
Although his hero proved to be right and the collective power wrong, 
obviously it was not the purpose of Dudintsev to undermine the Soviet 
system of collectivism. His emphasis on the frustrating experiences 
of the inventor, Lopatkin, who designed a centrifugal pipe-casting 
machine of considerable value only to have it rejected by the Soviet 
bureaucracy, nevertheless produced that result. Because of the dis- 
turbance created by this novel, Soviet critics who continued to advo- 
cate the delineation of the positive character emphasized early in 


28 Editorial, “The Hero of Our Literature,” Literaturnaya Gazeta, Feb. 14, 
1957. See also, “Problem of the Backwardness of Dramaturgy and the Theater,” 
by B. Nazarov and O. Gridneva, in Voprosy filosofii, May, 1956, as well as the 
reply to it by M. Kuznetsov and Yu. Lukin in “Freedom of Artistic Creation,” 
Communist, No. 15, October, 1956, pp. 74-89. Under the guise of a discussion of 
socialist realism, Konstantin Simonov defends the concept of the positive char- 
—_* his article, “Socialist Realism,” Novyi Mir, No. 3, March, 1957, pp. 
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1957 that this must not be done at the expense of collectivism and 
Communist discipline: “Creative activity in the field of literature 
and art must be imbued with the spirit of the struggle for Com- 
munism, must instill in the heart courage and firmness of convic- 
tion, must develop socialist consciousness and comradely discipline.”** 

As was the case with many of his predecessors, Dudintsev suc- 
cumbed to pressure and “revised” his novel. Its very title neverthe- 
less challenges forty years of Soviet materialistic indoctrination, serv- 
ing as a reminder to the peoples of the U.S.S.R. that “man does not 
live by bread alone. .. .” 
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SATIRIC AND COMIC THEORY IN RELATION TO 
FIELDING 


By A. E. Dyson 


The doctrine of “ridicule as a test of truth” is a distinctively eight- 
eenth-century one, and it depended for its credibility on the clear- 
cut social and religious convictions which were everywhere shared. 
Augustan culture in particular, with its organized social hierarchy, 
its undisputed core of deist belief, and its faith in common sense and 
enlightenment, was the right soil for satire, comedy, and ridicule of 
every kind. It is true that in the previous century Hobbes had offended 
many people by explaining laughter as “a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in ourselves, by com- 
parison with the infirmity of others, or of our own formerly” ; and 
that this account of ridicule in terms of the “battle between man and 
man” had brought it into a certain disrepute. But the doctrine sur- 
vived even the advocacy of Hobbes and found sufficient sanctions of 
another sort in the general climate of opinion. 

The Augustans came to feel that if individual men and women 
failed to fit in with the excellent environment created for them by 
current enlightenment, then the fault must be entirely their own. 
Departures from the shining paths of truth could arise only from a 
misuse of free will or from the excesses of a disordered intellect, and 
very justly laid themselves open to ridicule. There is always some- 
thing absurd in the spectacle of people rebelling against the things 
upon which their well-being depends. Even the satanic predicament 
is ridiculous from the viewpoint of orthodoxy, as C. S. Lewis among 
present-day writers has shown. How very ridiculous, therefore, in 
the epoch of Augustanism, was the spectacle of men still tangled in 
the thickets of scholastic speculation, or of others “suffering their 
wits to ramble in the romantic way.” Mankind as a whole had put 
away childish things, and could afford to look with contempt upon 
those who tried to prolong the days of rattles and dummies into their 
maturity. 

The theory of ridicule is a very important one to literary criticism, 
and has been so admirably treated by R. L. Brett in his study, The 
Third Earl of Shaftesbury, that I can do no better than summarize 
his main conclusions and refer readers of this paper to his book. 
The most important point that he makes, for our present purposes, 
is that ridicule belongs to an age when general cultural standards 
prevail and are accepted by all “men of sense” ; and that in the eight- 
eenth century, when this was so, it was possible to look upon laughter 
as a gift given by God to correct the extravagancies of human fancy 
and to point men back from error to the ways of sober truth. This 
faculty, like all others, could be abused by the ignorant, but was 
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considered safe in the keeping of men of reflection. It pointed beyond 
the merely temporal and relative aspects of daily life to absolute values 
and incontrovertible truths of reason. It was, moreover, a powerful 
and divinely sanctioned safeguard of the moral and _ intellectual 
Status quo. 

This view of ridicule was defended by such men as Shaftesbury 
and Hutchinson, and applied by them to the field of literary theory. 
Young’s apologia for ridicule in his preface to The Universal Passion, 
and Fielding’s in the preface to Joseph Andrews, are both heavily in- 
debted to the work of these earlier “gentlemen philosophers.” Shaftes- 
bury insisted, of course, that the use of ridicule should be governed by 
good humor and politeness, and kept as un-Hobbesian in appearance 
as possible. But he did not doubt that laughter, far from being an 
upsurge of the primitive in man, was really a civilized and God-given 
guide to truth. 

There were other writers who attacked the use of ridicule—notably 
Berkeley, who pointed out that ideas and customs change too rapidly 
from age to age for them to form an absolute basis for the test of 
laughter. But Berkeley’s awareness of the relativity of cultural 
values, familiar though it is to our own century, was unfamiliar to 
the Augustans, or at least not stressed by them. The gentleman 
philosopher was generally regarded as an initiate to the ultimate 
nature of things, and his sense of what was or was not ludicrous was 
necessarily received as reliable. 


We find, therefore, in the Age of Reason, that ridicule was thought 
of both as a test of truth and as a weapon with which to scourge the 
foolish. Brett has discoursed at length on Shaftesbury’s part in the 
spreading of this doctrine. My own object in this paper will be to 
examine two literary modes in which ridicule plays a part—the satiric 
and comic modes—with a view to considering their interrelation in 
the novels of Fielding, and to evaluating the particular nature of 
Fielding’s success as a comic writer. 


In order to do this, however, it will be necessary to draw a clear 
distinction between the moral aims of satire and comedy and to sug- 
gest a number of reasons why neither mode usually conforms very 
closely in practice to the theory underlying it. To put the theory at 
its simplest, we may say that the positive standard implied by satire 
is usually an ideal, while that implied by comedy is usually a norm. 
The satiric writer, to deal with him first, has in mind the ideals by 
which men or societies purport to be living, and sets beside these 
ideals, in stark relief, the actual standards manifest in their be- 
havior. The contrast revealed in this way between creed and action 
is often a startling one, and the satirist is concerned to make it as 
startling as possible. The tone of satire, in theory, is even more 
militantly moral than that of comedy. Satire is intended to hurt and 
sting its readers into self-knowledge and amendment and claims to 
be born in a mood of bitter moral indignation. 
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But for reasons that are not far to seek, the satiric mode is beset 
with difficulties and pitfalls. For one thing, it can easily provide 
cover for a very different type of writing—for vicious attacks on 
individual enemies of the author, inspired by personal hatred and 
reinforced by the distortion of facts. The normal Christian method 
of dealing with wrongs is by love of the offender and an attempt to 
win his assent to positive standards of goodness. Satire, by concen- 
trating its attention on the wrongs committed, in a mood of bitter 
denunciation and a spirit of exaggeration, is far from having the type 
of charity which would better serve its moral aims and is particularly 
likely to be abused. We might even go so far as to say that a satirist 
is unable to have the sort of understanding which brings sympathy 
and forgiveness, because if he had, he would become an evangelist or 
an educator and cease to write satire. Some uneasy awareness of 
this position may perhaps explain why the greatest satirists have often 
claimed to attack not people but principles, to “spare the persons 
while they lash the crimes.” But despite their claims, they are far 
from being beyond suspicion, as one of T. S. Eliot’s famous analyses 
indicates: “Dryden, the great master of contempt” ; “Pope, the great 
master of hatred” ; “Swift, the great master of disgust.” 

Another difficulty with satire is that by tending toward exaggera- 
tion and by appealing to high standards, it can easily be allied to 
fanaticism, and even madness. Purely righteous indignation is very 
difficult for a mere human being to sustain, and to give free vent to 
feelings of contempt, hatred, and disgust is to encourage dangerous 
trends in human nature. Dryden, Pope, and Swift, to return to 
three of the great satirists, are not notable for either nobility of char- 
acter, or (except Pope) for balance and poise of mind. 

A third difficulty about the satiric mode is that it is particularly 
likely to misfire. It amuses, but does not, as a rule, convert. The 
world may be entertained by it, but is not likely to be “wonderfully 
mended.” Satire fails, therefore, in its express purpose, and such 
success as it indisputably has is for reasons other than the primary one 
of its conception. 


If we turn now to comedy, we find a use of ridicule that seems more 
“natural” than the satiric, and that is certainly more widespread. 
This is because comedy uses for its background the normal assump- 
tions, ethics, and “tone” of society. “Politely, but relentlessly,” to 
quote Meredith’s well-known words, “the comic spirit fulfils its office 
as a guardian of a civilisation of which the members are but quasi- 
civilised.” Comedy is, therefore, a mode especially fitted to a rational 
and ordered society like the Augustan, but even apart from this, seems 
to come naturally to all human beings as a method of dealing with their 
experience. The tendency to regard one’s own environment as 
“normal” and departures from it as odd or eccentric or irrational is to 
be met with in all classes of society. Toleration of other people and 
other customs is not an innate characteristic, but part of a sophisticated 
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attitude, and one that has to be acquired. The spontaneous attitude to 
unfamiliar things, if they seem in any way to threaten the normal 
pattern of life and thought, is often enough the comic one of laughing 
them out of existence. And though this attitude usually arises from 
stupidity, prejudice, or insensitiveness, it plays an essential part in the 
preservation of social order. The “comic spirit,” in other words, is not 
only the moral weapon of a civilized community, but also the self- 
preserving weapon of every man. Hobbes’s analysis is at least partly 
true, even if not wholly so. Not only criminals and moral reprobates, 
but social reformers, original thinkers, and strong individualists have 
been made to suffer the punishment of laughter. Comedy can be 
pressed into the service of any clique, and not only of “truth” as Lord 
Shaftesbury understood it. 

But however flexible comedy may be in its possible scope, it always 
presupposes a background of some sort, even if only a sordid or self- 
seeking one. The use of comic ridicule is effective only if it implies 
standards which its audience will have, and respond to, in common. 
Neither as an art form nor as an approach to life (and like tragedy, it 
can be either or both of these things) can comedy survive the break- 
down of all common beliefs and values. We must bear in mind, how- 
ever, that in the eighteenth century, with which this paper is neces- 
sarily concerned, special claims were made for comic ridicule as an 
approach to absolute truth. Comedy was at this stage the most popular 
literary mode of an intelligent and powerful society, and as such had 
not only its primitive appeal, but also the added strength of moral and 
religious sanctions. 

Before turning to apply these remarks to Fielding, it is necessary to 
point out that comedy, like satire, is not free from certain discrepan- 
cies between theory and practice, even when the theory is as clearly 
defined as it was in the eighteenth century. Though essentially a 
moral art form, comedy is far from being unambiguously moral. No 
one, I think, can read Restoration comedy without suspecting that the 
dramatists were frequently more concerned to exploit vice than to 
attack it. 


The comic mode is, in short, an ancient bone of contention, and the 
purity of its intentions has been too often questioned for us to be 
entirely convinced by protestations of moral integrity. The comic 
arouses suspicion in the first place by its subject matter, which is 
admittedly the very instincts and attitudes that society has agreed to 
stigmatize or exile. Unless we try to believe that vice is always repel- 
lent to the average citizen and its allurements attractive only to the 
unusually depraved, then we may well have doubts about the moral 
efficacy of much comedy. In the second place, comedy seems often to 
exploit the fascination that licentious, animal, or abnormal behavior 
has for the human mind. And in the third place, it has a clear kinship 
with erotic and pornographic types of writing which no amount of 
literary categorizing is able to obscure, and which Boccaccio, Chaucer, 
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and Sterne, among the great comic writers, are there to prove. 

Those who uphold most strongly the moral integrity of comedy 
maintain that the audience laughs at, not with, the comic characters, 
and by joining in the laugh against them, learns to avoid their mis- 
takes. Admittedly, this is one important aspect of comedy—the key 
one to be considered when formulating literary categories, and in 
certain writers (notably Jane Austen) the only one that needs to be 
considered. But this cannot blind us to the overtones and by-products 
of much comedy, which turn to good account the element of vicarious 
experience that literature can offer and have definite affinities with 
pornography. We shall notice, in considering Fielding, that he is by 
no means opposed to bawdiness for its own sake, and that a type of 
robust good humor which descends from Boccaccio and Chaucer is an 
essential ingredient of his work. 


People go to comedy more for entertainment than for instruction, 
and what they are most often entertained by is the spectacle of char- 
acters doing things which they are forbidden to do themselves and 
fulfilling instincts which they are forced in their own lives to suppress. 
This leads quite naturally to vicarious identification and satisfaction 
and brings into the foreground the problem of the psychological effect 
which comedy has upon its audience. Some would hold that the effect 
is to sublimate the desires of the audience by providing an imaginative 
outlet for dangerous instincts; others that the desires of the audience 
are not sublimated but inflamed, and that the moral effect is definitely 
a bad one. Behind the first of these attitudes lurks the belief that all 
instincts must have an outlet, and that a sublimated outlet is better in 
many cases than an overt one. Behind the second is the belief (deriv- 
ing in part from Plato) that some instincts are bad in themselves, 
that mental health depends upon the absolute suppression of such 
instincts, and that to entertain them in any way is weakness. 

It seems to me that to attempt to adjudicate between these attitudes 
would be to trespass beyond the limits of literary criticism, but that 
both have some relevance to the actual effect of comedy. The degree 
to which “sublimation” and “inflammation” operate varies, no doubt, 
from person to person, but in everyone there is probably some ambiv- 
alence. At any rate, those who disapprove of comedy usually do so 
because of its harmful psychological effects, while those who approve 
of it do so either because they think the psychological effects are not 
harmful, or because they are thinking only of the explicit moral pur- 
pose. We must remember in this connection that the psychological 
effects of comedy, whether good or bad, are only incidental ones, and 
that they should not be confused with the moral purpose. A great deal 
of confusion has been caused in the past by failure to distinguish 
carefully enough between the primary intentions of comedy and its 
secondary intentions or incidental psychological effects. 

For purposes of convenience I have related the theory of ridicule to 
Augustan society, so a few cautions need to be added when these ideas 
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are used for the consideration of Fielding. Fielding belonged, of 
course, to an age slightly later than the Augustan, when influences of 
“sentimentalism” were already at work upon comedy. Also, he was 
not a “gentleman philosopher” writing for the aristocratic minority, 
as so many of his predecessors had been, but a novelist with the new 
middle-class reading public in view—a reading public which, unlike 
the Augustans, cared less for abstract intellectual speculation and 
more for the “affairs of the heart.” In these ways, therefore, Fielding 
is to be distinguished from earlier writers and not judged by quite the 
same canons that are appropriate to them. But there is sufficient 
kinship between Fielding and the Augustans, when all this has been 
said, to make my opening remarks relevant. As a satirist, he was 
indebted to Swift, whom in a number of characteristics he very closely 
resembles ; and his satiric theory is not uninfluenced (through Swift, 
no doubt) by Hobbes, upon whose pessimistic view of human nature 
he is often apt to fall back. As a comic writer, he is heavily indebted 
to Shaftesbury—not only for the theory of ridicule, but also for the 
particular moral view which he holds. Though he is typical of the 
mid-eighteenth century, his roots are very firmly fixed in earlier soil. 

Satiric and comic elements mingle in all Fielding’s works, but he is 
primarily a comic writer. He uses ridicule as a rule to point toward 
not an ideal but a norm. He warns his readers in Tom Jones that 
because a character is not “good,” it does not follow that the character 
is wholly bad. This, it will be seen, is a clear indication that he is going 
to forego the exaggeration appropriate to satire—the implied moral 
division of characters into blacks and whites—in favor of a more 
balanced comic view of human behavior. But it is obvious from 
Jonathan Wild as a whole, as well as from certain parts of all his other 
works, that he was also a satirist when he chose to be and was capable 
of making as damaging and vicious an analysis of human nature as 
Swift himself. For this reason I wish to distinguish between the 
satiric and comic elements in his major works and to suggest that the 
latter are nearly always more successful than the former. This, if I 
am right, is because Fielding has not sufficient indignation for satire. 
On the one hand, he does not have the genuine fervor of an idealist ; 
on the other, he is not misanthropic enough to carry off the disgust 
which he sometimes pretends to feel. The spirit of good humor and 
tolerance, the spirit of comedy, keeps breaking in to undermine satire 
and to restore a more balanced judgment of human weakness. My 
purpose in the remaining part of this paper will be to substantiate this 
view of his work and to maintain that Fielding’s comparative failure 
as a Satirist is to be accounted for largely in terms of his considerable 
success as a comic writer. 


Shamela Andrews (which is almost certainly by Fielding, and an 
early work) sets out to be a parody of Richardson’s Pamela. Field- 
ing’s unpuritanical good humor could not swallow without a protest 
the cult of the pure but persecuted servant girl, so he reinterpreted 
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Pamela for his own amusement. Shamela Andrews makes two main 
satiric points : the first that servant girls are not as innocent as middle- 
class morality likes to think, and the second that Richardson’s book 
(unknown perhaps to the author) offers a measure of vicarious ex- 
perience that is quite the reverse of moral. But on the whole, the 
short parody of Richardson is a pure frivolity, and its raison d’étre 
lies in its entertainment value. Parson Tickletext’s moral rapture 
“Oh! ... methinks I see Pamela at this instant, with all the pride of 
ornament cast off” ; Shamela’s well-spent hours between the bedroom 
scenes discussing her “vartue” and reading The Whole Duty of Man; 
the maternal solicitude of Henrietta, “Remember the first lesson I 
taught you, that a married woman injures only her husband, but a 
single woman herself”—these things are sheer good humor, and Rich- 
ardson is merely used as a jumping-off-place. 

Joseph Andrews, which is also, among other things, a parody of 
Pamela, has a similar surface of flamboyant and irresponsible wit on 
top of its serious undercurrent. It is an exposure of human wicked- 
ness, and to this extent a satire, but the feeling is not “reformative,” 
or anything like it. Though Fielding is genuinely disgusted by some 
men and amused by others, his main attitude is a benevolent acceptance 
of life and a disposition not to take anything too seriously. Parson 
Adams is a sympathetic character, a lovable personality, a religious 
teacher whom we are expected to admire, but he does not escape with- 
out his share of ridicule, especially for preaching harsh or stoic pre- 
cepts that are happily belied in his own practice. The other characters 
in the book are dissected with similar impartiality. Slipslop and Lady 
Booby are both mercilessly exposed, but they are not represented as 
being merely odious; and Lady Booby’s passion is analyzed with an 
uncomfortable acuteness (looking forward to the milkmaids in Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles and the technique of Dorothy Parker) which is 
too disquieting to be wholly funny. The love of Joseph and Fanny is 
pure, and the happy ending of the book vindicates the value of chastity 
to married love. But Betty exists as a sympathetic exponent of un- 
chastity and makes this same chastity look a little amateurish by 
contrast. 


At times in Joseph Andrews, Fielding’s satire is more serious. The 
early life of West is an unpleasantly faithful picture of a prodigal’s 
life among the swine; the character of Leonora is intended as an ex- 
posure of a scheming, superficial woman and is clearly worked out on 
a more serious level than Shamela. But more usually, Fielding fore- 
goes the moral intensity of the satirist and allows himself to be amused 
as a man. The bedroom scenes exemplify a taste for bawdiness, with 
ironic situations that recall Boccaccio, but a robust good humor more 
reminiscent of Chaucer. The frequent attempts on Fanny’s chastity 
are ostensibly a satiric commentary on human nature, but the real 
inspiration, once more, is a taste for bawdiness. 

Hence we find the ambiguity of effect that I have already referred 
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to. Scenes which in a pure satire would have to be taken seriously are 
represented in a burlesque or mock-heroic style that makes them 
merely entertaining. Joseph’s episode with the highwayman or the 
attempts on Fanny’s chastity are events which in sustained satire 
would have to be accepted as fact, in order to rouse indignation against 
their perpetrators. But the events themselves are seen in a humorous 
light (as though they were happening only to Mr. Pickwick)—a mode 
of presentation which serves to excuse the agents and turn the episodes 
into sheer entertainment, or even farce. 

Likewise, in a moral satire, the discourses on “virtue” by Parson 
Adams and the “good” characters would have to be implied obliquely, 
and not stated; for they are the positive values in the light of which 
the satire works, and toward which it points, and should not, there- 
fore, be present in the text. By explicitly expressing them, in the 
same burlesque style that is used throughout, and through the mouths 
of fallible and often ludicrous characters, Fielding makes the stand- 
ards of virtue seem absurd and their observance as amusing as their 
infringement. This is a superb stroke of irresponsible gaiety, but 
another stab in the back for satire. 

This approach produces a new and distinctive type of humor, in 
which everything seems to be satirized in turn by reference to different 
sets of values. Fanny is the standard of chastity who exposes Betty on 
a moral level, but Betty the measure of unchastity who exposes Fanny 
on the level of the world’s reaction to a prude. Fielding is clearly 
more interested in people than in ideas and more concerned to sym- 
pathize with his characters than to reform them. His comedy is 
touched, in fact, with the “sentimentalism” of the mid-eighteenth 
century and free from truly satiric ruthlessness. 


In Jonathan Wild, the literary infirmity of purpose becomes appar- 
ent and is more obviously a source of weakness to the structure of the 
work. By the fierceness and consistency of its irony and the calculated 
polish of its style, Jonathan invites comparison with Gulliver's Travels 
and announces itself to be in the satiric tradition of Swift. But in 
fact, it is no such thing, for Swift works out a fierce indictment of 
humanity with unerring control of his medium, while Fielding merely 
sets out to be “clever” about human wickedness, without any driving 
bitterness or misanthropy to sustain him and with a consequent lack 
of control in his artistry. In Gulliver's Travels the Swiftian jeu 
d’esprit is wonderfully integrated with the total effect, reinforcing it 
at every point and never fighting against it. In Jonathan Wild the 
fundamental purpose is weak, and the flamboyance (brilliantly enter- 
taining as it is) tends to undermine the main structure. 

Fielding depicts the character of Wild skillfully, and we can note 
how unpleasant he is. But it is hard for us really to believe in him or 
to feel him very relevant to life. Far from being alarmed on behalf of 
the human species to which he belongs (as we are alarmed on behalf 
of the species to which the supposed author of Swift’s Modest Pro- 
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posal belongs), we must regard him as an interesting exception. He is 
little more than a puppet—flawless in performance, but in the final 
analysis unconvincing. His villainy is supported by a twofold tech- 
nique, which he normally applies in dealing with his victims—the 
first, a brilliant and persuasive rhetoric, based on psychological obser- 
vation (and itself a satire on society), which has little effect ; and the 
second, a direct threat of resorting to violence, which nearly always 
produces the desired effect. But his progress in crime is a mere 
accumulation of incidents, not a deepening insight into the nature of 
depravity. He has used all his best methods, and Fielding has ex- 
pended his best irony on them, before a quarter of the novel is finished. 
The rest of it, therefore, tends to be unsatisfying. It is well enough 
executed in its own way, but increasingly tedious by repetition. 

The good characters, too, suffer from the same disadvantages which 
I noted in Joseph Andrews. Mr. Heartfree’s moral homilies, though 
apparently containing the positive standards toward which Jonathan 
is by satiric implication pointing, sound fantastically bombastic and 
unconvincing. The mock-heroic style reduces them, like Jonathan’s 
words, to absurdity, and seems to suggest a further set of “man of the 
world” values to ridicule Christian idealism. Mrs. Heartfree’s adven- 
tures recall the Decameron (Day Two Novel Seven), on which they 
were probably modeled, and their effect is considerably more Boccaccian 
than satiric (despite the fact that Mrs. Heartfree enjoys a series of 
narrow escapes, while Boccaccio’s heroine undergoes quite the reverse). 
We are forced to conclude that Fielding, despite his pretensions, is 
not a genuine satirist, measuring the human race against an ideal and 
finding it wanting, but a good-natured, unpuritanical, and even rather 
pagan, observer, more amused than distressed by the habitual sins of 
men, and prepared to laugh at the best people almost as much as at 
the worst. 

Tom Jones is, by common consent, Fielding’s masterpiece, and here 
the ridicule in the broad outline of the book is fully comic. There is no 
consistent irony, as in Jonathan Wild, but at last we find a consistent 
moral purpose. The inconsistencies due to an insufficiently realized 
satiric technique are no longer in evidence. Instead, we find that all 
the major characters fit into a pattern, within the framework of which 
they are judged, and which is large enough to allow them to exist as 
complete and convincing people. W. L. Cross and R. L. Brett have 
actually called the book “an attempt to express Shaftesbury’s moral 
theory in fictional form.” The main moral touchstones in the book are 
Mr. Allworthy, Square, Thwackum, Master Blifil, and Tom. The 
other characters have subsidiary importance, but these five set the 
moral context. Even Squire Weston, who represents bluff heartiness 
without refinement or sympathy, and Sophie, who is the theoretical 
“ideal” (combining Tom’s virtues of good nature with the graces of 
chastity and self-control), do not seem to count as much as these 
others in the total moral pattern of the book. 
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Square and Thwackum represent purely intellectual conceptions of 
morality, which can be infinitely supported in disputation, but are 
divorced in both men from any genuine kindness or humanity. One of 
the most significant passages in Fielding is that in which he compares 
the two men, and ends with the words: “Had not Thwackum too 
much neglected virtue, and Square religion, in the composition of their 
several systems, and had not both discarded all natural goodness of 
heart, they had never been represented as objects of derision in this 
history” (my italics). 

Square preaches the philosophic rationalism of the deists, maintain- 
ing that moral values antedate deity, that the light of reason guides 
men in their ethical actions, that human nature is the perfection of all 
virtue. Thwackum holds the more orthodox theological view, that 
man is totally fallen, wholly unable to perceive goodness without the 
aid of God’s grace, and completely dependent for salvation and illumi- 
nation upon the revelation given in Scripture. But both men are of 
mean character, selfish, bigoted, hypocritical, and both make moral 
judgments that habitually justify Master Blifil at the expense of Tom. 

Fielding refuses to adjudicate between their respective philosophies 
and avows that his ridicule is aimed not at their ideas but at the men. 
But his repeated insistence on “good nature” proves that, in common 
with the prevailing opinion in the mid-eighteenth century, he regarded 
this quality as the key to virtue. Lack of “natural goodness of heart” 
invalidates any system of ethics, since such goodness alone can make 
morality work in practice, however impressive it may sound in theory. 
The central human virtues are sympathy, benevolence, warm-hearted- 
ness, and a life directed by these cannot go far astray. 

Both Mr. Allworthy and Tom possess these virtues, though Mr. 
Allworthy adds to them the theoretic principles of morality and grace 
for which Square and Thwackum profess to stand, and tempers his 
mercy with justice. The moral purpose of the book centers upon a 
choice between these two; and Mr. Allworthy’s position is made quite 
clear in the remarks which he makes to Tom when he supposes him- 
self to be dying : 


I am convinced, my child, that you have much goodness, generosity, and honour, 
in your temper: if you will add prudence and religion to these, you must be 
happv; for the three former qualities, I admit, make you worthy of happiness, 
but they are the latter only which will put you in possession of it. 

How far, we must ask, does Fielding identify himself with this 
view? It is clear that he has a great respect for Mr. Allworthy, who, 
although much imposed upon, is a man of honor and wisdom, one who 
can compose himself for death with perfect fortitude. But the tenor of 
the book, however, gives the final verdict to Tom, who is hasty and 
hot-blooded and makes serious mistakes, but who lives by instinct 
rather than by reason, and is the more vitally alive of the two. 

Mr. Allworthy, for all his reasonableness, is often deceived by 
people, and his judgment is fallible. Also, when convinced of a per- 
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son’s guilt (even if wrongly, as in the case of Jenny Jones, Partridge, 
and Tom), his justice is severe and unrelenting. Not only will he not 
be bribed from justice, but he will scarcely be softened by mercy. His 
demands upon human nature are high, and he does not forgive weak- 
ness more than once. 

The impression conveyed by all this is that he has excellent inten- 
tions and a pure heart, but that his severely rational morality does not 
really work. He pursues his moral arithmetic with unfailing desire 
for truth, but gets the wrong answers because his data are wrong. He 
is wrong about Jenny Jones, Partridge, and Tom, in a way which 
causes them all considerable suffering and might very well have caused 
a great deal more. He is wrong also about Bridget Allworthy and 
Master Blifil, to an extent which aids them in their viciousness and 
helps them to deceive him about the good characters. These consistent 
failures in judgment, in a man peculiarly fitted by nature to judge 
rightly, must surely indicate Fielding’s mistrust of reason in ethics 
and his rejection of it as a principle. Mr. Allworthy embodies the 
views of a moralist like Bishop Butler, and his failures constitute a 
criticism of the possibility of living by Right Reason alone. 

Tom, by way of contrast, is not only of a forgiving disposition, but 
is moved with compassion for the weakest and most sinful of men and 
is ready to translate his sympathy into practice, even at the cost of 
sacrifice. He is hot-blooded and unchaste, it is true, but Fielding, like 
a great many unidealistic and only semi-Christian moralists, seems to 
value chastity very slightly and to feel that a few wild oats are to be 
expected of a healthy and normally “uninhibited” young man. Tom’s 
humanity and vigor, certainly, are at the opposite pole to the devital- 
ized self-righteousness of the Pharisees; and Mr. Allworthy, though 
by no means a Pharisee, is imbued with the habit of intellectual calcu- 
lation which obscures humane issues and tends in that direction. 
Throughout the novel, and emphasizing this impression, Mr. All- 
worthy’s moralizing suffers, like that of Parson Adams and Mr. 
Heartfree before him, from the excessively burlesque style in which it 
is delivered. The very style of the book, as well as the general atti- 
tude of the author, vindicate Tom in his perfect naturalness. He is the 
“natural man,” the idealized “noble savage,” fulfilling his basically 
sound nature in the unnatural wilderness of civilization. And if things 
go wrong as a result of this, the fault is as much that of civilization as 
of Tom. 


It would appear that Fielding regarded “reason” and “feeling” in 
ethics as two opposing principles, between which a choice had to be 
made. That this sort of notion was prevalent at the time we know 
from Hume’s words: “There has been a controversy started of late 

. concerning the general foundation of morals, whether they be 
derived from Reason, or from Sentiment.” 

A consistent antithesis is maintained in Tom Jones between Tom 
and Master Blifil, the former of whom is “warm” and the latter “cold,” 
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in their virtues and in their vices. Master Blifil excels in prudence 
and cool calculation and can use reason in the service of hypocrisy. 
But Tom is always passionate and impulsive and, for this reason, in- 
capable of meanness or deception. 

Though Tom’s unchastity is in the end condemned, and Sophie pro- 
duced as a truly balanced exemplar of virtue, this does not ring true 
to the feeling of the novel as a whole. Fielding’s sympathies are with 
Tom, even when his reason is with Sophie, and this sort of bias con- 
stantly appears. He is at his happiest when making fun of people for 
being what they are rather than for not being what they ought to be, 
and his strength is above all to be found in the benevolent humanity 
which created such likable if imperfect characters as Parson Adams 
and Tom. 

Tom Jones, then, is comic in its main outlines, but a mention must 
be made of the incidental satire, which is directed principally against 
the minor characters and tends toward a Hobbesian analysis of their 
motives. Fielding enjoys showing fear and self-interest behind all 
their actions, especially behind the supposedly disinterested ones. He 
uses the same techniques of irony as he used throughout Jonathan 
Wild, but keeps them now in a subsidiary position and does not pre- 
tend to too fierce an indignation behind them. The account of Bridget 
Allworthy’s relationship with Captain Blifil is an excellent example of 
satiric observation. Another is the examination of Black George’s 
“conscience” in his dealings with Tom. When Black George, who has 
already stolen £500 from Tom, is entrusted with a purse containing 
sixteen guineas to be delivered to him, he sets forward toward the 
alehouse : 


but on the way a thought occurred to him, whether he should not detain this 
money likewise. His conscience, however, immediately started at this sugges- 
tion, and began to upbraid him with ingratitude to his benefactor. To this his 
avarice answered, that his conscience should have considered the matter before, 
when he deprived poor Tom of his £500. That having quietly acquiesced in what 
was of so much greater importance, it was absurd, if not downright hypocrisy, to 
affect any qualms at this trifle. In return to which, Conscience, like a good 
lawyer, attempted to distinguish between an absolute breach of trust, as here, 
where the goods were delivered, and a bare concealment of what was found, as 
in the former case. Avarice presently treated this with ridicule, called it a 
distinction without a difference, and absolutely insisted that when all preten- 
tions of honour and virtue were given up in any one instant, that there was no 
precedent for resorting to them upon a second occasion. In short, poor Con- 
science had certainly been defeated, had not Fear stept in to her assistance, and 
very strenuously urged that the real distinction between the two actions, did not 
lie in the different degrees of honour but of safety: for that the secreting of the 
£500 was a matter of very little hazard; whereas the detaining of the sixteen 
guineas was liable to the utmost danger of discovery. 

By this friendly aid of Fear, Conscience obtained a complete victory in the 
mind of Black George, and, after making him a few compliments on his honesty, 
forced him to deliver the money to Jones. 


Tom’s position as a bastard of high birth and with wide connections 
gives him a footing in all levels of society, and makes him a typical 
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“picaresque” hero. This permits incidental picaresque satire of the 
sort particularly associated with Smollett—though in Fielding such 
satire is distinct from his comic purpose and not the main interest of 
the book. 

I think we can say, in conclusion, that in his earlier writings Field- 
ing’s aims were satiric and his techniques greatly influenced by Swift, 
but that this medium was not fully suited to his sensibility and tem- 
perament. In Tom Jones he turned to the comic use of ridicule, with 
a norm of behavior in view instead of an ideal, and with less desire to 
enforce a premature division of his characters into sheep and goats. 
The ridicule in Tom Jones is used in support of a particular moral 
theory—one which prefers “good nature” to prudential calculation, 
“Feeling” to “Reason,” warmly benevolent good will to coolly ac- 
cepted sense of duty. This moral theory we associate with the later 
rather than the earlier part of the eighteenth century (though we 
should remember that it is firmly rooted in the teaching of Shaftes- 
bury and can be thought of as a choice of his type of moralizing as 
against that of Butler). The theory clearly lends itself, however, to a 
comic and not a satiric criticism of human weakness, so that in turning 
more completely to the comic mode, Fielding was turning to a medium 
better suited to his particular sensibility and “content.” This may help 
to account for the superiority of Tom Jones to any of his previous 
novels—which, fine though they are in many respects, are less con- 
sistently planned and executed as wholes. 


University College 
Bangor, North Wales 








THE STORY OF TROILUS AND BRISEIDA IN THE 
LAUD TROY-BOOK 


By R. M. LuMIANSKy 


Published comment upon the handling of the story of Troilus and 
Briseida in the Laud Troy-Book is limited, both in quantity and 
quality.’ In the first detailed study of the poem, Dorothy Kempe made 
the following observations concerning this matter : 


There are three references to the [Troilus and Briseida] story, but they are 
scarcely more than references, and the tale is nowhere told so fully as in Guido, 
upon whose Historia...the whole poem is based. 


with regard to the original date of composition of the poem it is hard to believe 
that any writer coming after Chaucer would have continued to use the name 
Brixeida (Lydgate, though he follows Guido, does not) or still more that he 
could have refrained from giving the now famous episode at least as fully as it 
appears in Guido. 


where the Troilus and Cressida story occurs, both in the Historia and in the 
Roman de Troie, the English poem contains a eulogy of Hector and a lament 
over his fate. ... 


In an answer to Miss Kempe’s article, J. E. Wilfing, though not 
directly concerned with the Laud poet’s handling of the Troilus and 
Briseida story, called attention to a fourth passage treating this epi- 
sode in the poem—that on folio 153—and cautioned that a claim to 
the effect that this writer would not have used the name Briseida if he 
had known Chaucer’s Troilus must remain a guess rather than a 
fact. R. K. Root, in reviewing the first volume of Wilfing’s edition of 
the poem, felt that, 


Though the editor assigns the poem to about the year 1400, the very slight 
prominence accorded to the Troilus and Cressida episode shows that its author 
cannot have been acquainted with Chaucer’s great romance. He knows the 
faithless lady as “Brixeida,” though in two passages a later hand has erased 
the word, and substituted the form made popular by Chaucer. 


1The Laud Troy-Book was edited for the original series of the EETS by 
J. E. Wilfing in two volumes: No. 121 (1902) and No. 122 (1904). The dis- 
cussions of the poem to which I refer are Dorothy Kempe, “A Middle English 
Tale of Troy,” ESt, XXIX (1901), 1-26; J. E. Wulfing, “Das Laud-Troybook,” 
ESt, XX1X (19V1), 374-96; R. K. Root, review of the first volume of Wilfing’s 
edition, JEGP, V (1903-05), 367-68; H. E. Rollins, “The Troilus-Cressida 
Story from Chaucer to Shakespeare,” PMLA, XXXII (1917), 383-429. 

The best discussion of the Laud Troy-Book is Chapter III of E. Bagby 
Atwood’s English Versions of the Historia Trojana, unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion (University of Virginia, 1932). Atwood felt that the Laud poet’s handling 
of the Troilus and Briseida story was governed by his lack of interest, as a 
popular rather than a sophisticated romancer, in the psychological interpreta- 
tion of love (p. 100). 

The most recent treatment of the Laud Troy-Book is in G. Kane’s Middle 
English Literature (London, 1951), where no mention is made of the Troilus 
and Briseida episode (see pp. 8, 10, 26, 27). 
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Then in 1917 H. E. Rollins commented upon this problem: 


She [Briseida] also escaped harsh words from the author of the Laud Troy 
Book (about 1400), who indeed may have known her only through Guido, and 
who usually calls her Bryxeida or Brixaida. But when the author tells us that 
Diomedes struck down Troylus and sent his horse to “Cresseide, Sat fair 
woman, That sumtyme was Troyle lemman,” he perhaps had Chaucer’s Criseyde 
in mind. 


These remarks, except Wiilfing’s, are of dubious value. Since Guido 
shows Briseida and Troilus as lovers before she deserted him for 
Diomedes, it was obviously unnecessary for the Laud poet, as Rollins 
suggests, to have Chaucer’s Criseyde in mind when he recounted the 
“horse-incident.” Further, as will appear below, it is certainly mis- 
leading to say, as Root does, that the Troilus and Briseida episode is 
accorded “very slight prominence” in the Laud Troy-Book simply 
because the author did not know Chaucer’s “great romance.” Actu- 
ally, one may argue, despite Miss Kempe’s view, that the Laud poet’s 
refraining from telling this story so fully as did Guido is less note- 
worthy than his shifting it about somewhat and putting considerably 
less emphasis upon it. My aim then will be, first, to compare the 
treatment of the Troilus and Briseida story in the Laud Troy-Book 
with that by Guido; and, second, to suggest a reason, which involves 
the guiding purpose for the English writer’s poem as a whole, for 
his handling of that story. 

As a preliminary, the problem of the heroine’s name as a clue to 
composition date can be easily eliminated. This name occurs four 
times in the unique manuscript of the poem, Laud Miscellany 595: 
on folio 125 as Cresseida; on folio 153 as Cresseida; on folio 198” 
as Brixaida; and on folio 200 as Bryxeida. In the first instance the 
words “Vntil Cresseida pat” are written over an erasure by a later 
hand than that of the scribe who copied the poem as a whole: and in 
the second instance the first five letters of the name are written over 
an erasure by what appears to be the same later hand.” 


We know from several instances of careless disarrangement of 
lines that the poem as we have it is not the original but a copy, and it 
follows that the original writer of the poem must have chosen in every 
instance to use the name Briseida, just as he found it in Guido, 
whether or not he knew Chaucer’s Troilus. The only assumption in 
this connection that we can reasonably make is that the “later hand,” 
who apparently did not read the whole poem, changed the first two 
instances because of his knowledge of Chaucer’s romance.* Atwood 
pointed out that the fact that the poem is a popular rather than a 
learned romance would suggest a date no later than “the last quarter 
of the 14th Century” (p. 89). Probably the only way we shall ever 
receive an informed guess as to whether the Laud Troy-Book should 

2 My examination of photostats of the —_ folios concerned further convinces 


me that the corrections are by a later hand 
8 See Wiilfing’s article, ESt, XXIX (1901), 377-78, 390-92. 
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be dated before or after the Troilus will be through a thorough lin- 
guistic study of the poem. 

Let us now consider the content and position of the passages in 
Guido’s Historia and in the Laud Troy-Book which present the 
Troilus and Briseida episode.* The following outline represents the 
story as it appears in the Historia.® 

(1) The portraits of the three principal characters: Diomedes 
(84), Briseida (85), and Troilus (86). 

(2) The first fight between Troilus and Diomedes: the latter cap- 
tures the former, but Troilus escapes (150). 

(3) The second fight between Troilus and Diomedes: Troilus 
attacks on foot (152). 

(4) The exchange of Thoas and Briseida for Antenor (160-61). 

(5) The grief of Troilus and Briseida at parting; Guido’s re- 
proach of Troilus for trusting Briseida, since all women are incon- 
stant; the journey of Briseida to her father’s tent, escorted by Dio- 
medes, who woos her ; her equivocal answer to his plea; her reproach 
of Calchas for deserting Troy; his defense of his act; the greeting of 
Briseida by the Greek leaders; and the waning of Briseida’s love for 
Troilus (163-66). 

(6) The third fight between Troilus and Diomedes: the latter 
wins Troilus’ horse and sends it to Briseida; she accepts the gift and 
states that she cannot hate a man who loves her so purely; Polidamas 
wins Diomedes’ horse and gives it to Troilus (169-70). 

(7) Diomedes’ malady of love; Briseida’s coy devices to increase 
his passionate regard for her (171). 

(8) Menelaus’ prevention of a deadly combat between Troilus and 
Diomedes (173). 

(9) The fourth fight between Troilus and Diomedes: the former 
wounds the latter severely and reproaches him concerning Briseida 
(197). 

(10) Briseida’s visits to the wounded Diomedes; her determina- 
tion to give herself to him when he recovers (198). 


The author of the Laud Troy-Book handles this story as follows.*® 
(1) The portraits of the three principal characters are omitted, 
along with those of the other important personages, because “Gret 
tariyng it is to telle / That Dares makes vpon his spelle” (3317-18). 
(2) The first fight between Troilus and Diomedes is given fully. 
Then come thedur ridyng Troyle, 
A-mong Gregeis he gan to royle, 
When he com, he did meruayles. 
Diomedes him assayles, 





4N. E. Griffin and A. B. Myrick, ed., The Filostrato of Giovanni Boccaccio 
(Philadelphia, 1929), pp. 29-30. See also my article, “The Story of Troilus and 
Briseida According to Benoit and Guido,” Speculum, XXIX (1954), 727-33. 

5 Numbers in parentheses refer to pages in N. E. Griffin, ed., Guido de 
Columnis, Historia Destructionis Trojae (Cambridge, Mass., 1936). 

6 Numbers in parentheses refer to lines in Wilfing’s edition. 
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And Troylus him assayled also, 

Litel loue was be-twene hem two; 

Thei reden to-gedur with speres so faste, 
That bothe were doun of hors caste ; 
Vnto Troyle faste de 3ede, 

Ther he sat opon his stede. 

He smot to Troyle opon his fote, 

But Troylus did ther-In bote, 

He smot his stede thorow the haunche, 
He myght no more afftir launche; 

His stede fel doun, and he him by, 
Thei fau3t to-geder with envy, 

But thei were horsed a-3eyn vp bothe; 
Not-for-thi thei were so wrothe, 

That eyther of hem to other sought, 
When thei were on horse broght; 
Many a strok was be-twene hem cast, 
But Diomedes atte last 

Troylus toke with gret violence ; 

But many of Troye In his defence 

At that tyme ful smartly stryues 

In gret aventure and drede of here lyues, 
And delyuered Troyle out of his hand, 
Thei come strikand on the sond. (6193-6220) 


This passage is almost the exact counterpart of Guido’s treatment 
of the same incident (150). But by means of line 6198—‘Litel loue 
was be-twene hem two”—the Laud poet seems to go beyond Guido 
in suggesting a special animosity between these two heroes, thus 
preparing for the love triangle that is to come later. Also, lines 
6210-12—-which appear to mean “The cause of their great anger, 
which led them to seek out each other as soon as they were re- 
mounted, was not that each had unhorsed the other”—presumably 
refer to this special animosity, for which there will be good reason 
when Briseida is sent to the Greek camp. 

(3) The second fight between Troilus and Diomedes is omitted. 
This omission is of little significance, since it concerns only two sen- 
tences of Guido’s Latin: “Troilus autem uidens Dyomedem in terra 
deiectum proprio descendit ab equo, pedes contra Dyomedem se 
dirigit ense nudo. Contra ipsum Troilum Dyomedes uiriliter se 
defendit” (152). Perhaps Guido, following Benoit, includes this 
passage to keep the rivalry of Troilus and Diomedes before the 
reader; but the Laud poet apparently felt that he had clearly estab- 
lished their special animosity by the passage quoted in (2). 

(4) The exchange of Thoas and Briseida for Antenor is altered 
markedly, for no mention is made of Briseida here.” Where Guido 
stated, “Sed Priamus ad petitionem Grecorum inter commutacionem 


7 Benoit has Calchas ask for his daughter’s re & separately, not with 
Thoas; see lines 13079-120 of the Roman de Troie, ed. L. Constans. However, 
Benoit does not shift the reclamation of Briseide from his account of events 
during the truce. 
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Anthenoris et regis Thoas Briseydam uoluntarie relaxauit” (161), 
the Laud poet says: 


And that riche kyng Thoas, 

That with Ector takyn was, 

Scholde go quyte to his Pauyloun, 

And Antenor home to Troye toun. 

Ayther of hem the prisons hom sendes 
With-oute raunsoun and with-oute amendes, 
For that on that other is gre; 

And so schal thei quyte be. (8229-36) 


(5) Whereas Guido presented the core (163-66) of the Troilus 
and Briseida story shortly after the exchange of prisoners, in the 
course of his account of the truce, the Laud poet omits here any men- 
tion of the grief of the lovers at parting, of Diomedes’ wooing, of 
Briseida’s arrival in the Greek camp, or of the waning of her love 
for Troilus. Instead, the English writer concentrates upon and 
expands greatly the other events which Guido (161-63) relates as 
occurring during this truce; namely, Hector’s visit to Achilles, the 
proposed single combat between them, and the prevention of their 
fighting (8237-8616). 

(6) The third fight between Troilus and Diomedes, which con- 
tains the “horse-incident,” is given rather brief treatment by Guido 
(169-70) ; however, here the Laud poet not only relates the “horse- 
incident,” but also includes, as necessary explanation for Diomedes’ 
sending Troilus’ horse to Briseida, much information which he 
omitted during his account of the truce —(4) and (5) above. He says: 


For than come Diomedes doun 

With many a worthi bold baroun 

And many a kny3t dou3ti In dede: 
When thei saw Troyle a-weyward lede 
Menelaus her ost outward, 

Thei hyed hem faste thedirward. 

Whan he come ner, he stroke his stede, 
That he made bothe his sides blede: 

I trowe ther was neuere wilde ro 
That ran faster then his stede tho. 

He strok Troilus so wonder sore, 
That fro his hors fel he doun thore; 
And ther-fore was it no pris: 

He hadde a spere at his deuys, 

And Troyle that tyme hadde non; 
Thoow he hadde broke bak and bon, 
Me thynke it hadde ben litel wonder, 
Off Troyle lay his hors fete vnder. 
He toke his hors and lad a-way, 

He sente it to the semely may, 
Vn-til Cresseide, pat fair womman, 
That sumtyme was Troyle lemman: 
A bischopis dou3ter that het Calcas, 
That sumtyme byschop In Troye was, 
Her mayster-byschop of the lawe; 
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But he was ferd of that sawe, 

That ther god saynt Appollo 

In Delos yle had sayd him to: 

He sayde: “that Troye scholde be distroyed.” 
He was therfore ful sore anoyed, 

He durst not wende to Troye a3eyn, 
For fferd he scholde haue ben sclayn: 
He dwelled stille with the Gregeis 
A-mong her ost—as Dares sais,— 

Or elles to lese his lyff he wende. 
Afftir his doughter theder he sende: 
He prayed the kyng Diomedes 

In here Message and Vlixes, 

When thei delyuered the kyng Thoas 
For the ffader of Polydamas, 

That thei wolde preye kyng Priamus 
To sende hir him ffro sir Troylus: 
Priamus graunted her prayeres 

And sent hir hom with-oute dangeres. 
And Diomedes loued here sithen; 

In hir loue was he so writhen, 

That he myght not his wille refrayn 
And suffred for hir sithen payn. 

To hir therfore Troylus stede he send 
In token of loue and to presend. (9043-92) 


Shortly after this passage, full mention is also made of Polidamas’ 
giving Diomedes’ horse to Troilus (9165-90). 


(7) The Laud poet omits Guido’s passage on Diomedes’ malady 
of love and Briseida’s coyness (171); he perhaps felt that the first 
of these matters had been sufficiently covered by lines 9088-90 of the 
passage quoted in (6). 

(8) Guido devotes only one sentence to Menelaus’ preventing a 
fight between Troilus and Diomedes: “Dyomedes et Troilus bello 
conueniunt ambo, in eorum equorum cursibus se grauiter impetunt 
in duris ictibus lancearum, et indubitanter alter tunc alterum peremis- 
set, nisi Menelaus cum sua acie peruenisset ad illos, qui certamen 
amborum inuicem separauit” (173). This incident is expanded in 
the Engiish poem by mention of Troilus’ hatred of Diomedes, and 
by allowing the two heroes to exchange blows. 


Troylus woundes Gregeis and sles, 

And he by-holdes wel Diomedes, 

He hadde to him wel gret envy: 

He thought to do with him Maystry,— 
That him were leuere then gret catel,— 
That he myght scle him In that batel; 
He hated him for his lemman, 
Cresseida, that fair womman. 

He toke a spere stalworth and strong, 
To bere doun Troyle a-mong the throng; 
But Troyle saw him come ridande 

And toke a stalworth spere In hande, 
And rode to him with my3t and mayn, 
[And Diomedes him a3eyn,] 
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That thei fel bothe opon the grene: 
And toke here stedis as kynztes kene 
And bothe her swordis out thei drow 
And ffau3t to-geder long y-now, 

Til thei were stoned hede and brayn. 
That on that other wolde haue sclayn, 
Ne hadde than comen Menelaus 

With al his ost opon Troylus; 

For he come thenne with gret meyne 
And made these kny3tes departye. 
And elles I trowe with-outen les 
Troyle hadde sclayn Diomedes! (10359-84) 


In this instance, rather than slighting the Troilus and Briseida story, 
the Laud poet has added considerable material to it and has height- 
ened its effect. Further, in the last lines of this passage we see clearly 
that the English writer’s sympathy is wholly with Troilus. 


(9) The fourth fight between Troilus and Diomedes, in which 
the latter is severely wounded, appears in the Laud Troy-Book 
(13403-44) much as it is in the Historia (197). The mention of 
Briseida in the Latin text—“Troilus autem tunc amorem Bryseide 
Dyomedi obprobiosis uerbis improperat”—becomes in the Middle 
English, “Troyle ful foule him missayd / For Brixaida that was his 
leff, / He reuyled him as he were a theff.” 


(10) The final comment concerning the story in the Laud Troy- 
Book is also much as it is in Guido (198). 


Bryxeida that louely was,— 

The Biscop[es] doghter Calcas, 

That fair louely womman, 

That sumtyme was sir Troyle lemman,— 
When the tydandes to hir was seyde 
That Diomedes In bed was layde, 

Aseyn hir fadur comaundement 

To vysite him ful offte sche went; 

For sche wiste he toke the falle 

Off Troyle that was hir specialle. 

Sche wiste wel In hir thoght 

Off Troyle scholde sche neuere haue noght; 
Sche hoped neuere of him mariage; 

Sche chaunged her wil & corage: 

Doghti Troyle sche gan forsake, 

To Diomedes sche gan hir take: 

Sche sayde sche wolde with him dele 

For any man, whan he hadde hele; 

For to him sche 3aff al hir talent, 

For he hadde mechel on hir y-spent, 
And loued hir wel, and sche him als— 

As wymmen doth that offten ben fals. (13543-64) 


The last line here is not taken from the matching Latin passage, but 
seems to be a reminiscence of the remarks on women’s inconstancy 
which Guido set forth just after Briseida came to the Greek camp 
(166). 
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It is apparent from these two outlines that the author of the Laud 
Troy-Book, though he omits some material which Guido devoted 
to this episode—the portraits, the second fight, the parting of the 
lovers, Diomedes’ wooing, Briseida’s arrival in the Greek camp, her 
discussion with her father, and Briseida’s coyness with Diomedes— 
does present the essentials of the Troilus and Briseida story in con- 
siderable detail. Further, as H. E. Rollins observed, he spares 
Briseida most of Guido’s harsh criticism.* But the outlines also show 
that the Middle English author made one really significant altera- 
tion of this episode as it appears in the Historia: he shifted the 
introduction of the love story until after his account of the truce for 
the exchange of prisoners. 


The reason for this alteration is not far to seek, for it is quite in 
keeping with the Laud poet’s guiding purpose for his poem as a 
whole. He plainly tells us in his original prologue that his purpose 
is to write a Hector Romance within the context of his account of 
the Troy story through the fall of the city.® 


Many speken of men that romaunces rede 
That were sumtyme doughti in dede, 
The while that god hem lyff lente, 
That now ben dede and hennes wente : 
Off Bevis, Gy, and of Gauwayn, 

Off kyng Richard, & of Owayn, 

Off Tristram, and of Percyuale, 

Off Rouland Ris, and Aglauale, 

Off Archeroun, and of Octouian, 

Off Charles, & of Cassibaldan, 

Off Hauelok, Horne, & of Wade ;— 
In Romaunces that of hem ben made 
That gestoures often dos of hem gestes 
At Mangeres and at grete ffestes. 

Here dedis ben in remembraunce 

In many fair Romaunce ; 

But of the worthiest wyght in wede 
That euere by-strod any stede, 
Spekes no man, ne in romaunce redes 
Off his batayle ne of his dedis. 


And ther was the beste bodi in dede 
That euere 3it wered wede, 

Sithen the world was made so ferre, 
That was Ector, in eche a werre, 

Ne that nevere sclow so many bodies— 
Fyghtyng In feld with his enemyes— 
Off worthi men that doughti were, 

As duke Ector of Troye there; 





8 If the Laud Troy-Book could be definitely dated before Chaucer’s Troilus, 
one might be able to work up a slight argument that the Laud poet’s brief but 
kindly treatment of Briseida may have influenced Chaucer’s attitude toward 
Criseyde. 

See Atwood, pp. 89 and 104-107, on the Laud Troy-Book as a Hector 
Romance. 
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For ther was neuere man that myght stand 
A strong stroke of Ectores hand, 

That he ne deyed In that stounde 

With his dynt and falle to grounde, 

But the strong Achilles, 

That was best of alle that pres 

Off the kynde of Gregeys, 

As 3e schal here how it weys. (11-64) 


Many romances have been made of Bevis, Guy, Gawain, and the 
other heroes, but no romance has been composed about the greatest 
knight of all—Hector; this lack our poet will correct. However, he 
makes clear that he will also recount fully the cause of the war, the 
battles, the truces, and the other important matters which took place 
“With-Inne ten 3ere that thei were thore, / Er that the toun dis- 
troyed wore” (85-86), just as Guido told them in translating Dares 
and Dictys from “Grew into Latyn” (101). 

Then, again, in a second original prologue which follows the long 
preliminary section treating the search for the Golden Fleece, the 
destruction of Old Troy, the rape of Helen, and the assembly of the 
Greek armada, the Laud poet repeats this statement of purpose: he 
will write a Hector Romance within the course of his account of the 
Troy story through the fall of the city (3243-96). Further, as Miss 
Kempe pointed out, in that section of the account covering events 
from the Greek landing through the embalming of Hector, almost 
every instance in which Guido mentioned Hector is considerably 
enlarged by the English writer so that Hector’s role receives much 
heavier emphasis; and even in that part of the poem which follows 
Hector’s death, the Laud poet seems purposely to recall for the reader 
Hector’s prowess.’° 

It seems almost certain, therefore, that the author of the Laud 
Troy-Book makes his most significant change—shifting the intro- 
duction of the Troilus and Briseida story to a position following his 
account of the truce for the exchange of prisoners—in order to focus 
attention upon Hector, the hero of his romance, who is centrally in- 
volved in the other material which Guido treats during this truce: 
Hector’s visit to Achilles, the plan for single combat between them, 
and the prevention of this single combat. To introduce the love affair 
during the account of the truce would have been to detract from the 
concentrated emphasis the Laud poet wished to place upon Hector. 


Tulane University 


10 See Guido, 178-79, and Laud, 11330-444; Guido, 185, and Laud, 12055-75; 
Guido, 188-89, and Laud, 12267-344; Guido, 215, and Laud, 16833-54. 











A FIG FOR MOMUS AND DANIEL’S MUSOPHILUS 
By Raymonp HIMELIcK 


In his prefatory sonnet to the first edition of Musophilus, Daniel 
informed his friend and patron Fulke Greville that the work to follow 
was no fictional concoction, either amatory or dramatic. Rather, it 
would present 


the forme of mine owne heart: 
Here to reuiue my selfe my Muse is lead 
With motions of her owne, t’'act her owne part 
Striuing to make, her now contemned arte 
As faire ther selfe as possiblie she can... 


The phrase “forme of mine owne heart” suggests that Daniel was 
indebted to no direct source for this “sixteenth-century Culture and 
Anarchy in verse’”*—other, perhaps, than a recollection of the advice 
of Sidney. Nevertheless, the truism that no art exists in a vacuum 
cannot be brushed aside. Without denying either Daniel’s sincerity 
or the fact that the Musophilus is his most characteristic poem, one 
must suppose that the work was, to some degree or other, shaped 
and set in motion, at least indirectly, by influences not altogether 
innate. 

A few of these influences have been suggested by earlier critics. 
Arthur C. Sprague* has joined Courthope* in associating Daniel's 
“generall defence of all learning” with The Courtier. Hoby’s trans- 
lation first appeared in 1561, and again in 1588. Daniel could have 
read it in either Italian or English, and there is no reason to suppose 
that he was not familiar with it. Still another shaping force may have 
come from his friendship with Greville, whose redoubtable opposition 
to Daniel’s optimistic humanism could have served as catalyst to this 
concretion of defense. Of a more general nature is the fact that 
Renaissance literature was already studded with examples of the 
debate over the relative usefulness to state and society of the scholar- 
poet and the man of action.° 

One such debate, however, is of specific interest in connection with 





1 Arthur Colby Sprague, ed., Samuel Daniel: Poems and A Defence of Ryme 
(London, 1950), p. 67. All quotations from Daniel are from this edition. 

2 The phrase is Douglas Bush’s. See Mythology and the Renaissance Tradi- 
tion in English que J cee 1932), p. 29. 

3 Sprague, pp. xx-x 

* History of English _— (London, 1903), III, 17. 

5 Cf. Geoffrey Bullough, Poems and Dramas of Fulke Greville (Edinburgh 
and London, 1938), I, 52-55 and 62-64. Bullough points out that Greville’s 
Treatie of Humane Learning, as well as his Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, 
takes a position almost diametrically opposed to Daniel’s and that, though it is 
hardly probable that Daniel had read the Treatie before he composed Musophilus, 
he must have been aware of his friend’s skeptical attitude. 

® For a study of one manifestation of this type, see R. J. Clements, “Pen and 
Sword in Renaissance Emblem Literature,” MLO, V (1944), 131-41. 
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the Musophilus, although, curiously enough, no critic has called 
attention to it. In 1595, four years before the first edition of Musophi- 
lus, Lodge brought out his A Fig for Momus; and he addressed the 
fourth eclogue in the book to Samuel Daniel.’ This eclogue takes 
the form of an argument between Delivorus, soldier and man of action, 
and Felicius, the sedentary “bookman.” Delivorus, somewhat in the 
vein that Philocosmus was to take, chides his adversary for wasting 
his life in retirement and urges him to adopt a more strenuous and 
profitable life : 


Vertues obscur’d, yeelds small, and sory gaines 
But actiuely imployd, true worth retaines. 


After all, it is martial activity that wins empire and honor. Intellectual 
achievements, by comparison, pale into insignificance. 


By armes, Realmes, Empires, monarchies are wonne, 
To armes, lawes, iustice, magistrates submit, 

Arts, sciences, before their triumphes sit, 

And beg their grace, and sing what they haue done, 
Amas’d to see the race, which they haue runne. 


Furthermore, there is something in these scholarly pursuits that in- 
capacitates a man for action: 


I find such word-bold warriors as you be 
As fit for warre, as apes for minstralsie: 
For what can you prescribe, or els prouide, 
To order those, whom you could neuer guide? 


A bookish knowledge of the past is no help in conducting the vigorous 
affairs of the present, for 


All things are chang’d, the meanes, the men and armes, 
Our stratagems now differ from the old, 
Expert in booke, was neuer trulie bold... . 


In reply to this “ordinary doctrine of ignorance,” as Sidney had 
described it,* Felicius argues that wisdom and “policie” are as essen- 
tial as arms; indeed, the role of learned men is ultimately more 
important. Rather patronizingly he insists that just as the master 
of a ship is more valuable “then c6mon yonkers in great stormes,” 


So guiding of our states well may I deeme, 
I doe, and merite more, then most esteeme. 


“Counsell” is “farre more worthie, and more dignified” than military 
prowess. Arms may produce peace, but less brutish qualities have to 
preserve it. Marshaling examples from the ancients, Felicius re- 
minds Delivorus that Themistocles had been no more deserving of 


7™In the Hunterian Club edition, III, Part 2, pp. 28-34. All quotations are 
from this edition. 

8 Defence of Poesy, ed. Albert S. Cook (New York and Chicago, 1890), 
p. 39. 
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gratitude than Solon, Pausanias and Lysander than Lycurgus, 
Pompey than Catullus. 

With this cursory exchange Lodge rests his case. His own point 
of view is so neutral that it is nonexistent : 


I hearing both the reasons they had brought, 
Resolu’d that both deserue true fame indeed, 
And pray that wit may thriue, & war may speed. 


Having presented a summary and pedestrian review of conventional 
arguments, he perches himself unconvincingly on both the stools he 
has drawn up. 


Obviously it is impossible to make much of his eclogue as an 
important contribution to the literature of debate between the “utili- 
tarians” and the defenders of the humanities. If, however, we assume 
that Daniel had read it—and it seems unlikely that he would have 
missed a poem addressed specifically to him—we may very well 
suspect that he realized how much more needed to be said. Thus the 
very feebleness of the Delivorus-Felicius dialogue may have been 
partially responsible for the fervor and scope of Musophilus, which 
quickly expands the question of a poet’s reward in “This wiser profit- 
seeking age” into a broadly reflective consideration of enduring human 
values. 


His Philocosmus, for example, assails the lover of the muses more 
vigorously and on a more extended front. He scoffs at his thirst for 
an illusory fame, reminds him of the insignificance of England and 
of the English language, deplores the plethora of bad books which 
are “growne to be the sicknes of these times,” decries the jangling 
controversies of scribblers too numerous for any to make a decent 
living, and suggests that learning and practical success are incom- 
patible : 


Men find that action is another thing 
Then what they in discoursing papers reade, 
The worlds affaires require in managing 
More arts then those wherin you Clearks proceed, 
Whilst timorous knowledge stands considering, 
Audacious ignorance hath done the deed. 
For who knowes most, the more he knows to doubt, 
The least discourse is commonly most stout.® 

(486-93) 


The charge is, of course, essentially the same as that made in Lodge’s 
poem; but the development, the probing, the occasionally epigram- 
matic thrust of the verse are all Daniel’s. 

By the same token, in the rebuttal of his worldling’s materialism 
Daniel-Musophilus commits himself unequivocally to the only posi- 
tion a defender of the humanities can hold. For one thing, fame is 

®The first four lines of this passage so delighted Thoreau that he quoted 


them in his Week on the Concord and Merrimack Rivers (p. 132 in the Walden 
edition). 
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qualitative rather than quantitative: popular regard the dedicated 
writer can dispense with.’ As a matter of fact, it is material success 
that is truly illusory. 


For what poore bounds haue they whom but th’earth boiids, 
What is their end whereto their care attaines, 
When the thing got relieues not, but cdfounds, 
Hauing but trauaile to succeed their paines? 
What ioy hath he of liuing that propounds 
Affliction but his end, and griefe his gaines? 
(105-10) 


And as for the compatibility of learning and action, sane and effective 
action can come only when it is guided by the knowledge and 
experience 

That lookes with th’eyes of all the world beside, 


And with all ages holdes intelligence. ... 
(916-17) 


This, of course, is Daniel’s cardinal doctrine. The whole argument 
of his poem moves inexorably toward a concept of learning and belles 
lettres as the source of the good life. 

Lodge’s debate, it is clear, did not provide a model either for 
Daniel’s amplitude or for his confident affirmation; those qualities 
were “the form of his own heart.” But the earlier dialogue may have 
contributed, by its inconclusiveness and superficiality, to his desire 
to give literature the kind of apologia he believed that it deserved. 


Purdue University 


10 Cf. lines 555 ff. 











WHISTLER AND THE ENGLISH POETS OF THE 1890's 
By Rosert L. Peters 


The eccentric American painter, James McNeill Whistler, was a 
more pervasive influence on English poetry of the 1890’s than has been 
generally recognized. Some of the more ambitious poets of the period 
—Oscar Wilde, William Ernest Henley, and Arthur Symons—turned 
to Whistler for both theories and methods. They were eager to assert 
a new and vital era of English poetry; they were concerned with the 
problem of drawing upon the techniques and subject matter of other 
media ; and they turned to the man who had consistently affirmed the 
unique nature of the artist’s sensibility and who had himself sought 
material in an art form not his own. In Whistler’s widely publicized 
paintings and methods these writers found ready and stimulating 
models. 

Before examining the nature of Whistler’s influence upon the poets, 
let us consider what it was that made his art distinctive. In the first 
place, he was a highly selective painter. He chose to see cities in vague 
twilight outline, or sky, earth, and sea merged into dim pastel effects ; 
he marked the transient splashes of fireworks against the dark, and 
fashioned designs of people against simplified backgrounds of subdued 
color. Second, he was opposed to what he called the art of “anec- 
dotage” because it insisted upon literalness in art.’ He cared nothing 
for “the past, present or future” of figures used in paintings; his 
figures appeared not because they illustrated a literary idea, but be- 
cause a particular color or shape was wanted. He denounced the 
recording of precise natural truth; he was interested, he said, in “com- 
binations” or pure effects of tone and design. 

This emphasis on color and shape led Whistler to relate painting 
to music, or, more precisely, to go to music for titles and themes. He 
lacked any thorough knowledge or appreciation of musicology,’ but 
felt that music was of all the arts the one least dependent upon recog- 
nizable subject. He wanted to appeal “to the artistic sense of eye or 
ear”; his scheme was to create “arrangements” and “harmonies” in- 
dependent of naturalistic meaning.* He gave many of his paintings 
musical titles* and juxtaposed and repeated broad tonal areas of color 


1This opposition received public expression at the Ruskin trial where 
Whistler quarreled with Ruskin and the Pre-Raphaelite Burne-Jones. 

2 Hesketh Pearson, The Man Whistler (New York, 1952), p. 91, says that 
Whistler “had no sense of music whatever”; and Elizabeth Pennell, Whistler: 
The Friend (Philadelphia, 1930), p. 180, reported that Whistler cared little for 
music in any profound way. 

3 The Gentle Art of Making Enemies, 3rd ed. (London, 1904), pp. 127-28. 

4 Some of his titles are: “Symphonies” in “White,” in “Green and Violet,” 
“Blue and Pink,” “Violet and Blue,” “Grey and Green.” There are “Arrange- 
ments” in “Flesh Color and Brown,” “Nocturnes” in “Blue and Silver,” and 
“Notes” in “Green,” “Red,” and “White.” 
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to give the effect of music, to indicate the resurgence of melody or 
theme throughout the composition. 


A well-known painting, “Miss Cecily Alexander: Harmony in 
Grey and Green,” is an illustration of this. There is a repeated color 
“harmony” in low greys, greens, and whites, with black touches— 
hair ribbon, cockade, shoe—forming a vertical unifying pattern. 


By the 1890’s Whistler’s theories were well known and highly re- 
garded. The progressive art critics were on his side. Wynford Dew- 
hurst, one of the early champions of Impressionism, called him “a 
painter of tonal values, whose effects are not gotten by the division of 
tones and the juxtaposition of pure color, but by flat tints of broadly- 
applied palette mixtures.”* D. S. MacColl, the early historian of Im- 
pressionism, praised his “art of tones.”* Royal Cortissoz, painter and 
critic, said: “Pre-occupied with the muance of tone,” Whistler 
achieved in painting “an effect which finds its parallel in . . . the 
music of Chopin, or the poetry of Verlaine.”’ Whistler was a great 
“corrective force” in modern art, “a protagonist in the great artistic 
quarrel of the nineteenth century . . . between tradition and tempera- 
ment.”* William Rothenstein early succumbed to the influence of his 
genius,® while George Bernard Shaw strenuously championed his 
work and “led a miniature crusade in behalf of Whistler.”"° And 
Arthur Symons, one of the more prolific critics of the decade, eulo- 
gized Whistler on his death in 1903: “Whistler is dead, and there 
goes with him one of the greatest painters and one of the most orig- 
inal personalities of our time.”"* 


There is abundant evidence that poets not only appreciated 
Whistler’s theories, but tried to apply them in their own work by 
imitating his techniques.** Some of them created “symphonies” in 
yellow and white’* and worked with subdued patches of color. Others 


5“What Is Impressionism,” Contemporary Review, XVI (March, 1911), 292. 
¢ * Quoted by Arthur Symons, Studies in Seven Arts (New York, 1906), p. 45. 
7 Art and Common Sense (New York, 1913), p. 186. 

® Ibid., pp. 182, 216. 

°Men and Memories (New York, 1931). See the many references to 
Whistler, especially in Vol. I. 

10 Archibald Henderson, George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Work (Cin- 
cinnati, 1911), p. 222. Carl and Mark Van Doren, American and British Liter- 
ature: Since 1890 (New York, 1925), p. 254, report that “Shaw’s criticism was 
devoted first to art” and that “in painting his hero was Whistler.” 

11 Seven Arts, p. 121. 

12 Swinburne in the 1860’s composed a poem for Whistler’s “White Girl, 
No. 2” which was actually exhibited with the picture as part of the frame. 
Pearson, p. 40, reports that Whistler pasted the poem on the frame and later, 
with uncharacteristic generosity, called the ode “‘a rare and graceful tribute 
from the poet to the painter—a noble recognition of a work by the production of 
a nobler one.’” 

18 It is interesting that in a certain sense these poets were more nearly able to 
approach the effects of music than was Whistler, who was forced by his medium 
to parallel the repeated notes and themes of music with blocks of pattern and 
color. The poets who imitated Whistler repeated words, and because of the 
heard quality of words the effect of a Whistlerian poem was more like music 
than was that of a Whistler “Symphony” or “Nocturne” itself. 
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wrote Japanesque poems and grey twilight sketches or attempted to 
capture night and artificial light effects. 

Oscar Wilde, great hater of the bourgeoisie, proclaimed Whistler 
“master of colour and of form, and the real musician besides . . . lord 
over all life and all arts,”"** and paid Whistler the high compliment of 
imitating his wit and his manner, as well as his aesthetics. He wrote 
three poems definitely in the Whistlerian manner. The first, “Sym- 
phony in Yellow,” is patterned in repeated tones, and exists for the 
interplay of color and design : 


Big barges full of yellow hay 
Are moved against the shadowy wharf, 
And, like a yellow silken scarf, 

The thick fog hangs along the quay. 


The second, “Impression du Matin,” which is both “nocturne” and 
“harmony,” also shows concern with color repetition :** 


The Thames nocturne of blue and gold 
Changed to a Harmony in Gray: 
A barge with ochre-coloured hay 

Dropt from the wharf: and chill and cold 


The yellow fog came creeping down 

The bridges, till the houses’ walls 

Seemed changed to shadows, and St. Paul’s 
Loomed like a bubble o’er the town. 


The third, “In the Gold Room: A Harmony,” is a study in ivory, 
gold, and red ; each of three stanzas is devoted to a color. The subject, 
a girl in a music room, directly recalls Whistler’s “At the Piano.”** 

Wilde for the most part used direct, primary colors. Arthur 
Symons, whose Silhouettes (1892) and London Nights (1895) reveal 
a Whistlerian subject matter, employed subtler blendings of color. 
“Mauve, Black and Rose” is a nervous handling of soft tones seen 
against dark : 


Mauve, black and rose, 
The veils of the jewel, and she, the jewel, a rose. 


First, the pallor of mauve, 
A soft blood flowing about the body I love. 


Then, the flush of the rose, 
A hedge of roses about the mystical rose. 


Last, the black, and at last 
The feet that I love, and the way that my love has passed. 


14 Essays (London, 1924), p. 261. 

15 Actually, this is a musical arrangement of the kind described Whistler : 
“First, given the canvas, the colours ought to be . . . embroidered thereupon, 
that is to say that the same colour should reappear continually here and there, 
like one thread of an embroidery, and thus with the others to a greater or a less 
degree, according to their importance, the whole forming in this way a harmoni- 
ous whole.” In a letter to Fantin-Latour, quoted in Elisabeth Cary, Works of 
James McNeill Whistler (New York, 1907), p. 42. 

36 John Addington Symonds, who had spent much of his life in Europe and 
knew French literature well, was familiar with Theophile Gautier’s blending of 
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To Symons, as to Whistler, white was the subtlest of the hues. 
It was infinite in nuance, a blending of hues and tones. Symons said 
that Whistler’s use of white was “the spiritualising of paint itself.” 
In Whistler’s “The White Girl” of 1862, Symons continued, the domi- 
nating whites were “cold.” In the third “Symphony in White” of 
1867, they were “more luminous.” And in the “Miss Alexander” of 
the early 1870's, white was “the soul of colour, caught and fixed there 
by some incalculable but precisely calculated magic.”™ 


That Symons attempted “symphonies” in white is not surprising.** 
Three lines from “Colour Studies: At Glan-Y-Wern” reveal an 
analytic interest in the tonal depths of white: 


White-robed against the three-fold white 
Of shutter, glass, and curtains’ lace, 
She flashed into the evening light. 


“Morbidezza” employs white both for an almost painfully self-con- 
scious color pattern and as the conventional symbol of virginity : 


White girl, your flesh is lilies, 
Under a frozen moon, 

So still is 

The rapture of your swoon 
Of whiteness, snow or lilies. 


Virginal in revealment, 

Your bosom’s wavering slope, 
Concealment, 

In fainting heliotrope, 

Of whitest white’s revealment. . .. 


Closely related to Whistler’s use of white for subtle nuance was his 
ability to transfix on canvas the slight and transitory present. “What 
Whistler aims at,” Symons reported, “is an aspect... cunningly 
chosen, a rarity of aspect, in which the thing may be caught off-guard, 
and set, dainty and unexpected, before one.”*® A particular Whistler 
sea-sand study was “only a suggestion, a moment out of an unending 
series of moments; but the moment has been detached by art from 


other arts with poetry, and like Whistler created “symphonies” in verse. He 
was, moreover, much interested in color and lamented the poverty of the English 
language to describe shades, tints, and hues. Jn the Key of Blue, an essay which 
itself represents an intermingling of the arts, contains seven “symphonic” 
studies, sketches rather than finished poems, rough in meter and amateurish in 
diction. Representative titles are “A symphony of black and blue,” “A symphony 
of blues and white,” “A symphony of blues and gold.” While the poets of the 
1890’s most likely knew Symonds’ poetry, I have been unable to discover any 
proof of indebtedness. 

17 Seven Arts, p. 51. 

18 For an extensive note of the prevalence of white in the poetry of the period, 
see Holbrook Jackson, The Eighteen Nineties (London, 1950), pp. 139-41. 
Jackson would call Symons’ use of white “sensuous” as opposed to “symbolical.” 
The “sensuous” he traces directly to “that delight in whiteness which Whistler 
had expressed in pictures.” 

19 From Toulouse-Lautrec to Rodin: With Some Personal Impressions (Lon- 
don, 1929), p. 204. 
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that unending and unnoted series, and it gives you the soul of visible 
things in that miraculous retention of a moment.”*° 

Symons likewise attempted to capture the trivial. “To A Grey 
Dress” might be called a “butterfly” creation, for it flutters and 
flickers throughout. The somewhat forced feminine rhymes; the 
repetition of “flutter,” with variations; the vague, conditional mood ; 
the absence of sharp clear detail; and the use of grey, the least scin- 
tillating of colors, as the only color, give the lines a restless, evanes- 
cent quality : 

I see not her face, I but see 


The swift re-appearance, the flitting persistence— 
There !—of that flutter of grey in the distance. 


Although Whistler was able to inform his studies of M. Duret, Pablo 
Sarasate, and the Lady with the Yellow Buskin with enough sugges- 
tion and mystery to make them highly effective renderings of men and 
women caught in slight but charming poses, Symons’ poem, unfortu- 
nately, is little more than a facile exercise. 

Concerned less with effete renderings of color and more with pat- 
tern and design are those poems either inspired directly by Japanese 
prints or by Whistler’s interpretations of the Oriental use of color 
and design. Before examining the poems, however, one must under- 
stand the significance of Whistler’s borrowings. Hesketh Pearson 
credits Whistler with starting in England a “craze” for Oriental 
pictures and porcelain.*? Whistler “initiated the Japanese influence 
which was to revolutionize domestic interior decoration throughout 
England.”*? Sheldon Cheyney speaks of a “kimono-and-blue- 
porcelain period” and calls Whistler “perhaps a leader in introducing 
Hokusai and Utamaro and the others to London artists and col- 
lectors.”*® And Michael Ayrton, recognizing Whistler’s importance 
to late nineteenth-century British art, describes him as “that arro- 
gant and intelligent product of French Impressionism and the Japa- 
nese print.”** 

In general Whistler took from the Japanese a feeling for decora- 
tion in line and color. More specifically, he borrowed the technique 
of low and high horizons, a method of limiting space by panels and 
screens, the raised angle of vision, and the use of partially presented 


20 Like Symons, William Rothenstein, Men and Memories, I, 110-11, saw 
beyond the seeming casualness of Whistler's work. Rothenstein felt that 
Whistler’s “underlying desire for something other than casual appearance” had 
a magnetic power over him (Rothenstein). 

21 Whistler, p. 38. 

22 [bid., pp. 40-41. 

23 Story of Modern Art (New York, 1947), pp. 150 and 151. 

24 British Drawings (London, 1946), p. 42. John Rewald, History of Impres- 
sionism (New York, 1946), pp. 176-77, while interested primarily in Whistler’s 
connections with the French Impressionists, also accepts Whistler as a pioneer 
in the taste for Japanese design. Whistler’s enthusiasm for the prints began, of 
course, in Paris in the 1860’s. This enthusiasm was not uniquely Whistler's, but 
was shared by Degas, Tissot, Pissarro, Monet, Renoir, Fantin-Latour, Manet, 
Zola, Baudelaire, and the Goncourts. 
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trees and shrubs to guide the spectator into the painting.** He did 
not, however, attempt to paint actual Japanese figures, and he seems 
to have overlooked the moral symbolism inherent in the greatest 
Japanese art. Despite kimonos, fans, and porcelain, his ladies and 
his settings are English. As the Pennells said, it was the “idea” of 
Japan and not the “real Japan” that Whistler wanted to paint.** 
He felt that he had found another art genre which, like music, was 
pure form and design with a minimum of subject matter. 


One of Whistler’s most successful works under direct Oriental 
influence is “The Golden Screen: Caprice in Purple and Gold, 
No. 2.” Ata high angle we look down on the right profile of a girl 
who is examining Japanese prints. She wears an elaborate purple 
kimono which settles in rich dark folds; a long white Oriental stole 
trails beside her and spills out into the lower edge of the picture. 
In the background is the gold screen against which the girl, her 
Japanesque hair-do, and her robe form an almost flat pyramidal 
design. The panels of the screen are bordered by dark line-edges 
which break abruptly in the background and exaggerate the line- 
pattern effect of the work. To the right is a Japanese folding chair 
painted in the dark tones of thin, brittle, lacquered wood, the lines 
of which serve to limit and define space.*" 


The two poets who showed the greatest interest in Japanese art 
were Henley and Wilde.** Henley, who was Whistler’s lifelong 
friend, who worked with Whistler on The London Garland (1895), 
and who dedicated one of his better-known poems to him, has two 
other poems which parallel Whistler’s Oriental techniques. In the 
first, “Ballade of a Toyokuni Colour-Print,” he seems to be inspired 
by an actual work. An Oriental girl stands beneath a blossoming 
plum tree: 


As here you loiter, flowing-gowned 

And hugely sashed, with pins a-row 

Your quaint head as with flamelets crowned, 
Demure, inviting—even so, 

When merry maids in Miyako 

To feel the sweet o’ the year began, 

And green gardens to overflow, 

I loved you once in old Japan. 


The study, “Back-View,” describes a woman seen from the back 
in a Japanese way. She is a pattern of flat pure color and sharp line: 


25 Cheyney, p. 152. 

26 Elizabeth R. = Joseph Pennell, Life of James McNeill Whistler (Phila- 
delphia, 1908), p 

27 Other Wibstieg works which depend upon Japanese schemes of color and 
decoration are “The Arrangement in Rose and Silver: ‘La Princesse du Pays de 
la Porcelaine,’” “The Little White Girl,” “The Lange Leizen of the Six 
Marks,” and “The Balcony.” The original of “The Golden Screen” is in the 
Freer Gallery, Washington, D.C. 

28 It is interesting that Andrew Lang, who falls outside our decade, published 
in 1880 a volume of verse, Ballads in Blue China. 
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The quaint looped hat, the twisted tresses, 
The close-drawn scarf, and under these 
The flowing, flapping draperies— 

My thought an outline still caresses, 
Enchanting, comic, Japanese! 


Wilde’s “Fantaisies Decoratives: I. Le Panneau,” in essence 
highly artificial and erotic, is taken directly from an Oriental panel- 
relief and is presented as a “symphony” of interwoven color. An 
ivory Oriental girl sings beneath a rose tree, 


Pulling the leaves of pink and pearl 
With pale green nails of polished jade. 


Red and white leaves flutter from the tree 


Down to a blue bow! where the sun, 
Like a great dragon, writhes in gold. 


Another Wilde poem, “La Mer,” though not Japanese in subject 
matter, is an exercise in the sharp image, color, and line character- 
istic of the Oriental print. Only the important, salient forms which 
create the silhouette or color harmony appear. A white mist sur- 
rounds the shrouds of the poet’s ship. “The muffled steersman at the 
wheel” cuts a shadow in the gloom. On the sea the foam floats like 
“ravelled lace,” recalling the highly stylized Oriental renderings of 
ocean foam. 

These poems demand of the reader a certain purity of attention, 
an ability to perceive form and pattern rather than message or senti- 
ment. This point of view, an art for art’s sake one, is what Whistler 
and many of his imitators mistakenly thought they had found in the 
print-work of the Japanese. 


Whistler did not, of course, restrict his use of the Japanese tech- 
nique to the rigid forms and patterns of the Japanese prints he knew ; 
rather he used them as points of departure for inventions completely 
his own. The Nocturnes, his most controversial works, were such 
inventions, and were directly inspired, as he himself said, by Hiro- 
shige’s “Falling Rocket.””* 

In the Nocturnes, Whistler tried to capture that “blue mystery 
that veils the world from dusk to dawn” revealed in dark river and 
harbor scenes marked by shifting, vague silhouettes of forms and by 


29 Pennell, Life, p. 56. Theodore Child, “American Artists at the Paris Exhi- 
bition,” Harper's New Monthly Magazine, CCCCLXXII (September, 1889), 
496-97, in discussing the influence of the Japanese on Whistler’s Nocturnes, 
says: “In the works of almost all the great Japanese artists night effects may be 
found, but it is above all in the landscapes of Hiroshighe that we find the 
nocturne treated with a persistency which implies on the artist’s part a peculiar 
sensitiveness to effects of this kind. . . . There is one nocturne . . . by Hiro- 
shighe, representing an episode in the history of the Ronins—a night fete on a 
river, with in the distance fireworks, and on the bamboo bridge people leaning 
over—which is treated in the same spirit and with the same sensitiveness to the 
fascination of evanescent effects of light and gloom that Mr. Whistler has shown 
in his nocturne of old Battersea Bridge.” 
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hazy distant lights. These paintings are harmonies of subtly blended 
color. Harmony suggests unity, and the unity Whistler desired was 
both atmospheric and tonal. His emphasis now was not upon repeated 
color areas as it had been in “The White Girl” and “Miss Cecily 
Alexander” ; instead, he sought a harmony through carefully modu- 
lated single color tones, which in turn would result in the effect of 
a musical mood. 

One such painting, the “Courbet at Trouville—Harmony in Blue 
and Silver,” blends the human figure with sea and sky. A mass of 
carefully graduated dull tones, which reach their greatest brightness 
on the sea, makes up most of the picture. The long, finely spun lines 
of the water suggest quiet,®*° and the faintly rendered clouds are 
motionless. The figure of Courbet is a mere pattern in the fore- 
ground from which we travel to the white distance markers and out 
into a dreamy, soft harmony of infinite sky and sea. 

Poets admired the Nocturnes and like Whistler described the 
effects of grey twilight, deep night, and fog. A Henley vignette, 
“Echoes: XIV,” a twilight study, echoes a Whistlerian note in the 
first stanza: 


The wan sun westers, faint and slow; 
The eastern distance glimmers gray; 
An eerie haze comes creeping low 
Across the little, lonely bay; 

And from the sky-line far away 

About the quiet heaven are spread 
Mysterious hints of dying day, 

Thin, delicate dreams of green and red. 


Symons’ “Twilight” has pale color and is somber in tone. The 
clouds are tinged with rose, and as in the “Courbet at Trouville,” 
a grey sea moves “stealthily” against a “pale lilac” beach. “Grey 
Twilight,” also by Symons, is a nocturne which works in variations 
on closely related color tones: 


Do you remember that long twilight? grey 
Unending sand, a low grey sky, a wall 

Of low grey cliffs, the sea against the sand 
Flat, coloured like the sand, white at the edge, 
And now and then a shouldering wave that rose 
Long, black, like a ship’s hull seen sideways. 


Whistler’s blue Nocturnes suggest deep night,** and our poets’ 
verse nocturnes describe similar effects; for night etched strange 
shadows and turned the bleak backdrop of London into silhouettes 
of magical beauty. One of the simplest of such poems, Henley’s 
“Hawthorn and Lavender: XX,” indicates an interest in the pattern 

80 Walter Shaw Sparrow, Memories of Life and Art (London, 1925), p. 117, 
speaks of the “mysterious and soothing” qualities of the Nocturnes. And Eliza- 
beth Pennell, Friend, p. 89, says that Whistler’s interest was in “Nature’s more 
tranquil, mysterious moods.” 

31 Among these Nocturnes are: “Nocturne in Blue and Gold: St. Mark’s, 
Venice,” “Nocturne in Blue and Silver: Battersea Bridge,” and “Thames in Ice.” 
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made by distant sails against the background of sea, night, and stars: 


After the grim daylight, 

Night— 

Night and the stars and the sea! 
Only the sea, and the stars 

And the star-shown sails and spars— 
Naught else in the night for me! 


“Intermezzo: Venetian Nights: III. Alla Dogana,” by Symons, 
is a study of silence, shadow, and deep night, in which persons and 
objects lose their distinctiveness and become one with the water 
and the sky: 


Night, and the silence of the night, 

In Venice; far away, a song; 

As if the lyric water made 

Itself a serenade; 

As if the water’s silence were a song 
Sent up into the night. 

Night, a more perfect day, 

A day of shadows luminous, 

Water and sky at one, at one with us.... 


Other night studies attempted to capture the effect of artificial light 
against the dark. Whistler’s best-known painting in this mode was 
“The Falling Rocket” of 1877, which occasioned the notorious Ruskin 
trial; it is an energetic rendering of brilliant artificial light as it 
pierces blue-blackness. Other paintings, the famous London Noc- 
turnes, for example, are more subdued. Lights flash and glimmer far 
off across dull, unruffled reaches of Thames-water. 

In London Voluntaries Henley expressed the excitement he felt 
upon suddenly seeing the effect of reflected light on the Thames: 


And look, O, look! a tangle of silver gleams 
And dusky lights, our River and all his dreams. 


Arthur Symons described the pattern he saw as he stood at midnight 
on a bridge over the Seine: 


Under us the Seine flows through dark and light, 
While the beat of time (hark!) is audible. 


Lights on bank and bridge glitter gold and red, 
Lights upon the stream glitter red and white; 
Under us the night, and the night o’erhead. 


William Sharp’s “A Paris Nocturne” is a very long night piece. He 
follows “blackness” as it moves out of the country, flows through 
Paris, and wanders out to the ocean. The tone as well as the interest 
in light are Whistlerian: 


The darkness moves like a veil, 

Save when obscure, vast, nigrescent 
Flakes from the travelling gloom 

Slant westward great fans of blackness. 
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As the darkness reaches Paris, it becomes “a mist of radiance”’ : 


Lamps with red lights and yellow, 
Foam-white, and blue as an ice-floe, 
Lamps intermingling with gas-light, 
Leagues of wind-wavered gas-light, 
Lamps on the masts of barges, 
Lamps upon sloops and on steamers, 
Lamps below quays and dark bridges. 


A verse nocturne dedicated to Whistler, and which directly recalls 
one of his paintings, is Henley’s “Rhymes and Rhythms: XIII. To 
James McNeill Whistler.” The “old skeleton bridge” seems to be 
the one in Whistler’s famous “Battersea Bridge: Nocturne in Blue 
and Gold” ;*? and Henley echoes Whistler’s well-known description 
of twilight mists near the riverside :** 


What of the incantation 

That forced the huddled shapes on yonder shore 
To take and wear the night 

Like a material majesty? 


Henley’s poem, however, is not a study in sustained, harmonious 
mood. It progresses from despair to a positive conclusion in which 
the poet rejects the escape which the Nocturne invites. The first 
section in a few quick, broadly applied strokes sets the scene: 


Under a stagnant sky, 

Gloom out of gloom uncoiling into gloom, 

The River, jaded and forlorn, 

Welters and wanders wearily—wretchedly—on. 


The second section reveals the power of the Nocturne in its mystery 
and grandeur to entrance the poet. Buildings immersed in night haze 
are “huddled shapes” which “take and wear the night.” “Shafts of 
wavering fire” lead the poet across the water to the city itself, “an 
enchanted pleasure-house,” where it is possible to forget the threat of 
change and time. But in the final section, Henley repudiates escape, 
and he concludes, echoing Shelley :* 


O Death! O Change! O Time! 

Without you, O, the insufferable eyes 
32 Jerome H. Buckley, William Ernest Henley: A Study in the “Counter- 
Decadence” of the Nineties (Princeton, 1945), pe. 189-90, reports Elizabeth 
Pennell’s belief that this poem “ ‘gave the very feeling, the magical charm of 
the Nocturnes.’” Buckley continues: “And Whistler apparently agreed; for he 
offered one of the ‘Nocturnes’ as an illustration of the poem to be included in 
the London Garland.” 

38 Whistler said in the “Ten O’Clock”: “poor buildings” along the shores 
“lose themselves in the dim sky, and the tall chimneys become campanili, and the 
warehouses are palaces in the night, and the whole city hangs in the heavens, 
and fairy-land is before us.” It should be mentioned that Laurence Binyon, who 
wrote his London Visions during the 1890’s, of course knew Whistler and Ori- 
ental art. One poem, “Fog,” a nocturne, may or may not be traceable to 
Whistler. 

34 See Shelley’s “A Lament.” 
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Of those poor Might-Have-Beens, 
These fatuous, ineffectual Yesterdays! 


Unlike Symons and Wilde, Henley minimizes nuance and pattern 
for their own sake and uses detail to express universally felt enigmas. 
In his poem there is a power opposed to such mere self-conscious 
exercises in effete observation and feeling as Wilde’s “Impression: 
Reveillon.” Most of the Whistlerian poems do, however, represent 
an objective seeing and feeling, and do assert—and again the indebt- 
edness to Whistler is clear—that poets and painters should not be 
anecdotal, should not present sentimental lessons based on life, but 
should record life itself, directly, no matter how refined or pallid 
their chosen areas of life appear to be. Better the muted emotion 
than an anemic servitude to the bathetic tastes of the day. 


Ohio Wesleyan University 








REVIEWS 


The Figure of the Musician in German Literature. By Grorce C. SCHOOLFIELD. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Studies in the Germanic Languages 
and Literatures, No. 19, 1956. Pp. xvi + 204. $4.50, paper ; $5.50, cloth. 


This is a fascinating treatment of a highly interesting theme in modern 
German literature. We say in modern German literature, for the author does 
not go into an exhaustive analysis until he reaches the Age of Goethe; the 
preceding centurics pass before us in a rather superficial manner; the highly 
controversial figure of the medieval spilman and the importance of music for 
humanism, reformation, and baroque are so lightly touched upon that it is 
questionable whether the whole introductory chapter might not have been 
omitted altogether. 

In the Genickult of Storm and Stress and romanticism, however, the author 
correctly sees the rise of an entirely new concept of artistic nature and specifi- 
cally of the musician. The entire following development could be called varia- 
tions on the central theme: the musical artist and society, the musical artist 
and life. All the colorful individual threads of various styles, of various times, 
and various powerful personalities are woven together so skillfully that the 
reader never loses sight of the central pattern. We may at times begrudge 
Schoolfield’s specific interpretations; we may question the necessity of includ- 
ing a few long-forgotten works that seem without even historical significance ; 
we may ask why figures like the gypsy girl in Storm’s Jmmensee or Glocken- 
gieBer Heinrich in Versunkene Glocke were omitted. But these are at most 
minor deficiencies. Schoolfield does not simply treat a series of individual 
authors, but rather arranges them and their works in a historical developmental 
sequence. It is significant that, in this grouping, E. T. A. Hoffmann at the 
beginning and Thomas Mann at the end become more or less the two foci which 
gather the rays in almost magic concentration. 

The musician, at first still suffering from social inferiority as Spielmann, 
gains stature mainly in the romantic period; but at the same time music appears 
as a demonic force, devastating in its human effects. The later eighteenth cen- 
tury arrives at a saner, if more pedestrian, attitude of music and genius; but 
in the problematic Weltanschauung of modern times, greatness in music is com- 
bined again with disintegrating hostile powers. The book does not simply offer 
“stereotypes of periodization”; it shows how the spirit of each period shapes 
the concepts in the works of art. It avoids the timeless, spineless, aesthetic gen- 
eralizations now so popular with literary critics. 

WotrcanGc F. MIcHAEL 
University of Texas 


An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics. By H. A. GLteason, Jr. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1955. Pp. ix + 339. $5.50. ( Workbook in Descrip- 
tive Linguistics. By H. A. Gteason, Jk. New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1955. Pp. 88. $2.25.) 


This work is a welcome solution to the textbook problem for courses in lin- 
guistic analysis. Although it does not outline the material or cover the field as 
thoroughly as did Bloomfield’s Language, it is considerably more up to date. 
The material treated includes Phonology, Morphology, Syntax, Articulatory 
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and Acoustic Phonetics, Dialectology, Communication, Writing Systems, and 
Language Classification. Intermittent analyses are performed on the English 
language, although in this respect the book is least satisfactory. 

From the beginning an attempt is made to exclude historical matters (although 
occasional lapses may be noted in the discussions on dialect and language 
classification, particularly with reference to so-called “glottochronology”), and 
a very modest effort is devoted to the establishment of certain philosophical 
postulates concerning language itself (“expression-content”). Whatever the 
general treatment lacks in depth is compensated for in the workbook, where the 
author’s ingenuity is certainly most rewarding; a student who is able to master 
the problems presented here will surely learn his lessons well in the field of 
linguistics. 

While the reviewer is enthusiastic enough about the book to adopt it for class 
use, he wishes to point out what seem to be a few fundamental drawbacks in the 
work. These may be summarized as the uncritical acceptance of analytic dogmas, 
one of which is the Smith-Trager treatment of English vowel phonemes, the 
other is glottochronology. While the latter will either correct or eliminate itself 
in due time, and is therefore harmless, the former is more pernicious, since it 
postulates a Procrustean structure in accordance with which certain specious 
examples have to be argued (e.g., “gonna” for short /o/) and certain essentials 
are conveniently ignored (e.g., stress, grammatical levels). On page 233 Gleason 
says: “What Smith and Trager have produced is an overall analysis of English 
dialects, collectively. This is a very different thing from a phonemic analysis 
of a single dialect”; yet he accepts this “overall” analysis for his own dialect— 
rigged examples and all—except, of course, for post-vocalic /h/, for which he 
diplomatically posits /H/. “Unfortunately,” says Gleason (p. 33), “over much 
of the continent no minimal pairs can be found for simple nuclei as against diph- 
thongs.” Again, in trying to justify the imposition of an “overall” system on 
particular dialects, he calls upon the argument of “low functional load” to 
explain the lack of phonemic opposition (p. 232). On the same page he sum- 
marily scuttles Bloomfield with the false assertion that his (Bloomfield’s) 
transcription was based on his interpretation of his own dialect alone. And on 
page 32, a valiant—though question-begging—case is presented for a high- 
central vowel as an independent phoneme in English, but questions of distribu- 
tion and contrast are not faced up to, and the matter of stress is muddled. 

On the whole, however, the presentation is lucid and refreshing. The examples 
employed, particularly in the workbook, are outstanding, and we have in the 
two books the fulfillment of an urgent need for a manual in descriptive analysis. 

Carrot E. Reep 
University of Washington 


Englisch-Deutsches Worterbuch. Edited by GerHarp Wanric. Leipzig: VEB 
Bibliografisches Institut, 1955. Pp. xii + 784. DM 10.80. 


There is a definite need for up-to-date foreign language dictionaries, if only 
to keep up with the latest coinages, necessarily created to keep pace with our 
rapidly moving civilization. According to the foreword this book purports to 
be a compromise between a “school edition” and an “unabridged” dictionary 
with special emphasis on neologisms in the field of nature, technology, and 
society. It boasts of 36,000 key words, use of the IPA, and acknowledges a 
heavy dependence on Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary (1952). 
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Although the authors are able to find translations for “absquatulate” and “to 
cock a snook,” they fail even to mention such a staple part of our economy as 
a “hot dog.” Hysterotomy finds a place but hysterectomy does not, which illus- 
trates the somewhat haphazard method used here. They include “tape recorder” 
and “tape recording” but do not list “to tape a broadcast” and similar expres- 
sions. In other words, the dictionary, as usual, is so thoroughly oriented toward 
British English that for the American it offers little to supplant older diction- 
aries, except for a few recent technical expressions. It is hoped that the British 
have fared better. Perhaps someday American English will gain the recogni- 
tion among lexicographers that it has long held among the general German 
populace. 

The book is handily bound in a flexible blue cloth and simply arranged so that 
it could be of use to anyone whose dialect is therein represented. A German- 
English volume is promised soon. 

Georce C. Buck 
University of Washington 


An Age of Fiction: The French Novel from Gide to Camus. By Germaine 
Brée and Margcaret Gurton. New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 
1957. Pp. vi + 242. $5.00. 


Students of French literature owe a debt of deep gratitude to the authors of 
this illuminating study of the contemporary French novel. Their analyses of 
the novelists and works they deal with are, for the most part, crystal-clear ; 
their style is refreshing, alive, and alert, even when they are discussing complex 
problems. From their work, the reader obtains a clear picture of the various 
trends and currents, of the new conception of human reality and the “new image 
of man” that the French novelists created during the first half of the twentieth 
century—‘“one of the great adventurous periods in the history of the novel form.” 

The novel of the “realistic” and “naturalistic” schools, it will be recalled, made 
the conscious pretense of offering an accurate description of reality, a reality 
consisting of a mechanistic and deterministic universe whose laws ruled and 
controlled man. About 1914, as is pointed out, the novel began to focus its view 
on man’s inner reality, rejecting external standards of reality and ready-made 
“bourgeois” attitudes and values; henceforth, too, man was to be the creator of 
his own existence, free to shape his own life. Accordingly, each novelist was 
forced to discover his personal conception of, or point of view on, reality; at 
the same time, he was faced with the problem of choosing the form and tech- 
nique that would best reveal “the adventures of the imagination and the mind.” 
If the novel—regarded by Valéry as a “bastard medium”—was now a “fiction” 
in its refusal to be a copy of outer reality, it certainly was not an escape from 
life; the art of fiction, as reflected by the major contemporary novelists, was, 
to quote Melville, “a means of apprehending more reality than life itself can 
show.” 

Germaine Brée—who has previously contributed tw> .cholarly volumes on 
Proust and Gide—and her collaborator, Margaret Guiton, rightly regard these 
two authors as “the masters” of the contemporary novel. Both are concerned 
with the problem of “consciousness” ; but, whereas Proust investigates the mean- 
ing of the word “reality” in terms of “actual human experience” that does not 
question the existence of objective reality and that establishes definite relation- 
ships between the inner and the outer worlds, Gide describes the incongruity 
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“between what exists and what human beings think exists,” the “conflict between 
a certain vision of life and the reality of life itself.” But the average reader is 
already fairly familiar with all this. What is more interesting, perhaps, is the 
notion that emerges which suggests a direct link between Gide, the first of the 
novelists discussed, and Sartre. Like the latter, Gide “sees man as being thrown 
into a world without any divine guidance... but with innumerable possibilities 
for ‘becoming.’” Relationships between Sartre and other novelists, incidentally, 
are pointed out in the discussions of Jules Romains, Mauriac, Giraudoux, and 
Céline. 

The French novel of the interwar years is seen as developing in two directions 
—“backward to the first world war or forward to the second world war.” The 
novelists who lean backward by their detachment and dissociation from World 
War I include Giraudoux, Radiguet, Céline, Cocteau, and Queneau, while 
Malraux, Saint-Exupéry, Sartre, and Camus, desperate in their predicament 
and urged on by a desire to belong and be “a part of human society,” take the 
course that leads forward to World War II. The latter, moreover, writing dur- 
ing the thirties and the forties—an era of political violence and political defeat 
—derived “a sense of personal exhilaration, a triumphant rediscovery of human 
solidarity”; the urgency of their problems caused them, in effect, to abandon 
at times the novel for the essay. 

More important to them than the problem of consciousness—and this should 
be emphasized—was the problem of existence itself. The heroic attitude com- 
mon to them, an attitude that defies death and that gives dignity to the human 
being, would seem to suggest that a group classification such as “Heroic World” 
might have been more accurate than “Return to Man,” the one given them. 
However, in a convincing analysis of Malraux—to whom, more than to any 
other novelist, “we owe the legendary figures of the thirties and the early forties” 
—man’s heroic revolt against his fate, a revolt that reveals the private world 
of each hero’s making, unsupported by any external norms, becomes, in the 
end, “an act of mystical surrender.” Miss Brée and Mrs. Guiton are quick to 
point out the glaring weaknesses or contradictions they find in the “metaphysical” 
novelists. In Sartre’s Le Sursis (second volume of Les Chemins de la liberté), 
for example, they find that his subjective sense of time, on which his novels 
are based, is “totally fragmentized by the objective timetable of the fatal Munich 
days.” Many other examples could be cited. 

Some of the writers discussed, including Breton, Cocteau, and Giraudoux, 
whose accomplishments in other genres have been generally recognized, are now 
given due credit as novelists. Others, including Roger Martin du Gard, Queneau, 
and Marcel Aymé, previously somewhat neglected, are allotted considerable 
space. This choice may not, of course, be acceptable to all, but such selections 
are matters of personal judgment. This reviewer shares the feeling that 
Bernanos is a great writer, but how many will agree that he is the one “destined 
perhaps to have the most decisive influence on the younger writers,” or that 
he is “the great French novelist of our time”? Is it not curious, moreover, that 
Montherlant and Gracq are not even mentioned, and that Simone de Beauvoir 
—whose L’Invitée (1943) and Le Sang des autres (1945) are generally consid- 
ered as among the best contemporary novels—should receive such little prom- 
inence? In view of the fact that several names keep reappearing in connection 
with the discussion of different authors and that some attention has been given 
to Hervé Bazin, Samuel Beckett, Jean Cayrol, Marguerite Duras, Pierre Gascar, 
and others, a short index would have been most useful. 

In a very enlightening and “prophetic” last chapter, following the one on 
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Camus—which includes a perceptive analysis of La Chute (1956)—we are led to 
believe that the era of the metaphysical novel is over. Instead of pronouncements 
of systematic thought, the writers see in the satirical and “feminine” novel in 
the period following the Second World War foreshadowings of a great com- 
passion for the human being, and instead of such abstractions as “lucidity” and 
“fraternity,” they find patterns of emotional relationships. (Could it be that 
Camus is closer to the novelists of our day than is Sartre?) The theme in the 
“new novel,” the writers clearly indicate, is that of individual happiness and 
human love as a reconciliation with life. And now the trend of the French novel 
is toward what they call “Objectivism”—which, in effect, is a return to a sense 
of objective reality. How to re-establish this objective reality becomes the cru- 
cial problem for the novelist. 

For a clear understanding of the contemporary French novel, every serious 
student of literature should consult this book. 

Sipney D. Braun 

Yeshiva University 


Rubén Dario: “Bajo el divino imperio de la misica.” By Ertxa Lorenz. Ham- 
burg: Cram. de Gruyter, Ibero-Amerikanisches Forschungsinstitut, Ham- 
burger Romanistische Studien, B. Ibero-Amerikanische Reihe, Band 24, 1956. 
Pp. 103. 


Dario has been the subject for many a work of commentary. Among those 
attracted by the leading name in the modernist movement were Contreras and 
Torres-Rioseco whose valuable biographical material helped to shed early light 
on Dario’s personality, Mapes who inquired into the important French influences, 
Marasso whose broad analysis covered a wide range of Dario’s source material, 
and Salinas who defined the poet’s themes with discriminating taste. 

Miss Lorenz’ study adds a small but interesting facet. By investigating the 
role of music, she proposes to determine the exact significance of an aesthetic 
principle which appears to have pervaded the poet’s life. “He querido ir hacia 
el porvenir, siempre bajo el divino imperio de la musica,” Dario writes in 
El canto errante (Dilucidaciones), adding “musica de las ideas, misica del 
verbo.” In keeping with this dual aspect of music, Miss Lorenz discerns two 
principal phases in Dario’s human and artistic growth: (1) the Azul and Prosas 
profanas period prior to the turn of the century when “armonia verbal” (Prosas 
profanas, palabras liminares) provided an escape from sordid reality; and (2) 
the Cantos de vida y esperanza and El canto errante phase which showed a 
growing awareness of the “melodia ideal.” The poet who had begun by escap- 
ing from reality ended up by coming face to face with it and probing into its 
depths, “bajo el divino imperio de la misica.” 

The text of this study is remarkably free from misprints. The few that are 
noted below are insignificant: p. 7 (footnote), Felix should have an accent; 
p. 49, “estellas” should read “estrellas”; and p. 60, “am Schuss” should read— 
less dangerously—‘‘am Schluss.” 

The bibliography unfortunately includes no English titles. Consequently such 
a fundamental work for the role of harmony and rhythm in modernist poetry 
as Edgar Allan Poe’s Poetic Principle is not mentioned. Its definition of poetry 
as “rhythmical creation of beauty” might have been apropos; so, too, in my 


opinion, would Goldberg’s penetrating Studies in Spanish-American Literature 
because of their broad analysis of milieu and moment at the time of the modernist 
“tidal wave of reform and innovation.” 
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On page 96, in discussing the redeeming function of art, the poet’s spiritual 
autobiography (Poem I in Cantos de vida y esperanza) might have been quoted 
rather than Salinas’ paraphrase of the same passage. In general, Poem I in 
Cantos de vida y esperanza (beginning with the words “Yo soy aquel”), which 
is mentioned only in passing on page 30, should have received a greater measure 
of attention, both for its “mtsica verbal” and its “armonia ideal,” equally re- 
warding for linguist and philosopher. Likewise, and for similar reasons, “La 
Letania de Nuestro Sefior Don Quijote” might well have appeared among the 
material selected for analysis. 

A purely formal observation concerns the bibliography which lists the books 
consulted in alphabetical order and without subdivisions, mentioning Dario’s 
writings at the very end. The question arises why the alphabetical order was 
not maintained, or, at least, why the poet who forms the subject matter of the 
study was not placed ahead of the general books of criticism. 

Miss Lorenz has given us a thought-provoking and carefully documented 
study which combines linguistic analysis, aesthetic appreciation, and philosophi- 
cal interpretation. While mindful of the work that has been done before, she 
does not let authorities curb her freedom of judgment. Her analysis of harmony, 
rhythm, and ideas in Dario’s works succeeds in demonstrating how music in its 
dual role ultimately transcends the confines of a purely aesthetic principle and 
becomes for the poet an avenue of approach to reality and to himself. 

When Dario reaches the height of his artistic achievement in the fusion 
between “musica verbal” and “armonia ideal,” that blending between the word 
and “its soul” the idea, linked by the symbolism of musical instruments, he has 
shed the swan’s “deceitful plumage.” His poetry now is vibrantly of his time, 
reflecting the intellectual and spiritual dilemma of a whole generation “sin pies 
y sin alas, sin Sancho y sin Dios.” 

Kurt L. Levy 
University of Toronto 


Magic in the Web: Action and Language in “Othello.” By Rosert B. Herman. 
Lexington: University of Kentucky Press, 1956. Pp. 298. $5.00. 


The author prefaces his book with the modest statement: “This is one man’s 
reading of Othello.” The best passages are those which express the personal 
insight of a perceptive critic who has read the play carefully for himself, as in 
the remark on Iago’s final refusal to speak: “So the man who opened the play 
with a torrent of words, who reveled in loudness, and who was always voluble, 
shuts himself up in absolute silence: the demonic closure is the logical end of the 
man who would not wear his heart on his sleeve.” 

It is a major achievement for a considerable book of literary criticism to 
appear with so little reliance on the jargon of “ambivalent dichotomies.” There 
is a sprinkling of “paradoxes,” “ironies,” and “ambiguities,” but not enough use 
of cant terminology to make the book offensive to one who learned something 
of the English language before Education was spelled with a capital E. This 
triumph is only partly offset by a tendency to err in the direction of the comic 
strip: “kidding the justification game,” “Iago roundly debunks to Cassio,” 
“debunker of nonmaterial goods,” “betrays the racket,” “his private striptease,” 
and “too” as a connective at the beginning of a sentence. 

The least satisfactory parts of the book are those in which the author allows 
the clouds of critical opinion to obscure his own perception of the lines which 
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Shakespeare actually wrote. Why, for instance, even the glancing recognition 
of the misreading of “Judean” for “Indian”? This crept in by way of a printer's 
upturned # in one early edition, and it was given some currency by one of the 
really stupid guesses by which Theobald partly justified his eminence in The 
Dunciad—a misreading which (for two centuries) editors tried vainly to make 
sense of even when they could not fit it into the rhythm of the line. Why, when 
Shakespeare has kept Iago to so low a scale, from the distrust of the doltish 
Roderigo at the beginning to the contempt of Emilia near the end, the sugges- 
tion that he is the one grand (although demoniacal) figure in the play? Why 
the suggestion that Othello’s devotion to a soldier’s duty (recalling George 
Washington’s letter to his wife at the outbreak of the Revolution, or Lovelace’s 
poem on going to the wars) signifies nothing better than sexual frigidity? 

A more effective criticism of Othello’s character is that of Emilia: “as 
ignorant as dirt.” Without her passionate vehemence, the same criticism might 
be applied to all the innocent victims in the play. One grain more of common 
sense, and Desdemona would not have lied to her husband or Cassio sought 
pardon while his commander was angry or Emilia lent her aid to a trick she did 
not understand. 

It was widely believed in the time of Tate and Cibber that to improve on 
Shakespeare one need only rewrite his plays. More recently it was held that 
the plays could be bettered by the actor-manager, and, still later, by the pro- 
ducer. At the present moment it often happens that the critics assume the 
prophet’s mantle of Nahum Tate, and offer to show us the sort of plays which 
Shakespeare might have written if he had written plays of that sort. 

Perhaps it is not entirely futile to express a preference for “one man’s reading 
of Othello”—provided only that it is Shakespeare’s Othello. 

Joun Rosert Moore 
Indiana University 


L’Idée romantique de la poésie en Angleterre: Etudes sur la théorie de la poésie 
ches Coleridge, Wordsworth, Keats et Shelley. By Avsert Gérarp. Paris: 
Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philoso- 
phie et Lettres de l'Université de Liége, Fasc. CXXXVI, 1955. Pp. 416. 


This essay is a learned and extraordinarily well-documented study of English 
romanticism, especially welcome to those students who see the significance of 
this movement as primarily philosophical. As his title indicates, M. Gérard is 
chiefly concerned with the romantic idea (or ideal) of poetry itself. But it is 
unfortunate that he has limited his inquiry to the work of the four poets men- 
tioned. Blake might well have been included. Indeed, references to Blake could 
easily be woven into the sections devoted to imagination, mysticism, and the 
idea of creation. Again, on other hand, Keats might well be held to require 
separate consideration. His thought does not always correspond very closely 
to the pattern of ideas that Gérard shows to be relevant, if we make allowances 
for comparatively minor variations, to the theory and practice of Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, and Shelley. In general, Gérard’s references to Keats are less ample 
and sometimes less apt than those to the other three poets. This is partially 
owing to the fact that Keats is, as Gérard mentions, more concrete than the 
others in his mode of thought and less at home among ideas and principles. But 
the difference lies, I suspect, even deeper. The philosophy of the Grecian Urn 
would seem to entertain a realm of timeless “essences” or characters, conceived 
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as unique or particular objects open to our imagination somewhat after the 
fashion of Santayana’s version of Platonism. This is not wholly compatible 
with the creative idealism of Wordsworth, Coleridge, or Shelley. To be sure, 
Gérard raises a very interesting point of comparison between Keats and Words- 
worth when he urges that the notion of “soul-making,” as presented in the famous 
letters, reflects the philosophy of The Prelude (and, we might add, also that of 
“Laodamia”). But this point deserves more detailed treatment than Gérard 
has, so far, devoted to it. 

Gérard believes firmly in the philosophical maturity of the romantics, and 
he is ready to defend romanticism from the polemics of those who, like the late 
Irving Babbitt, find therein only an irresponsible sentimentalism without form 
or discipline. Thus he describes in detail the more Apollonian aspects of romantic 
thought. He recognizes the importance of the notion of the concrete universal, 
as Wimsatt has developed it, and he insists that a sense of organic form, inter- 
preted after the manner of Sir Herbert Read’s recent study, is essential to the 
romantic imagination that strives for a significant continuity of thought and 
feeling. Gérard does not, however, overlook or misinterpret the Dionysian 
elements of romantic experiences. He sees that the notion of inspiration is as 
essential to romantic thought as is the theory of unity in variety. Imagination, 
although by no means a product of arbitrary or sentimental caprice, may justly 
be described as an “Aeolian visitation.” Even when presiding over the emer- 
gence of an aesthetic unity, it is by no means wholly subject to our conscious 
and deliberate volition. This would seem to indicate its origin in creative 
agencies beyond or below our stream of consciousness; i.e., romantically 
speaking, in nature. Gérard has, to his credit, recognized both Apollonian and 
Dionysian aspects of romanticism and has, without using Nietzsche’s terminology, 
made clear that the great romantics at least envisaged, if they did not always 
achieve, a harmony of the two ideals of poetry. 

Newton P. STALLKNECHT 
Indiana University 


Errand into the Wilderness. By Perry Mriter. Cambridge: Belknap Press of 
Harvard University Press, 1956. Pp. x + 244. $4.75. 


This book consists of ten papers accompanied by short, introductory statements 
placing those papers, written at various times and often for specific occasions, 
within a larger frame. To Perry Miller they are representative of his twenty- 
five years application to a single theme: that “the innermost propulsion” which 
carried European culture into the American wilderness was religious. Accord- 
ingly Miller has investigated seventeenth-century English Protestant theology 
but mainly in the writings of those leaders accepted by the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. He has worked at this theme systematically, energetically, and intelli- 
gently. Now one can see what Miller’s life work adds up to. 

Perry Miller has corrected a number of errors previously entertained by some 
historians, but most of his unearthed facts are really secondary details to what 
he himself calls making his argument. This amounts to a reinterpretation of our 
intellectual history and is intended as an antidote to the social and economic inter- 
pretations of some previous historians. The author avoids head-on collisions 
but executes skillful flanking maneuvers. He merely assumes that since theo- 
logical issues were of major importance in the seventeenth century and since the 
clergy were the accepted leaders in such matters what they said and wrote will 
contain their rationales and motivations and also those of their century. He has 
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extended his case from Massachusetts Bay to Virginia, from William Perkins 
to Jonathan Edwards to Emerson, from theology to philosophy to literature. 

The weaknesses in this argument show most glaringly when Miller under- 
takes proving that Virginia was settled for the same reasons as was Massachu- 
setts Bay. Truly, as he says: “When the English undertook to plant colonies in 
America, they commenced—whatever they ended with—not with propositions 
about the rights of man or with the gospel of wealth, but with absolute certain- 
ties concerning the providence of God.” No doubt so did the French, the Spanish, 
the Portuguese, and the Dutch. It is like arguing that the wars of all Christian 
nations are religious because they all invoke God and believe He is on their side. 

Perry Miller is not so naive as to accept at its surface configuration what those 
men said. Yet he is also aware of how well his “argument” fits the current 
fashions for absolutes, original sin, Kierkegaard, and religiosity. Nevertheless 
he seems unaware of biases or configurations in his own argument. These are 
unconsciously revealed, however, by an incidental remark about the “cool-tem- 
pered Francis Bacon, whose detachment from the prejudices of his day is always 
terrifying.” Why terrifying and why so—above all to a modern historian? To 
rise above the prejudices of the time is difficult, may be impossible, but not unde- 
sirable nor, to a free man and a scholar, frightening. 

E. H. Esy 


University of Washington 
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Magallanes 


Un Noble Capitan 


Spanish translation of 
So Noble a Captain, 

by Charles McKew Parr 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


Razén y Fe, Madrid (P. Meseguer) 

Esta excelente historia de una gesta grandiosa y profundamente tragica 
se lee con creciente interés, con pasién. El autor ha sabido vivir hasta 
en sus tiltimas pormenores la vida y el ambiente de sus héroes. Hay que 
reconocer que también ha sabido transmitir al lector una viva sensacién 
de presencia. Al terminar el libro casi nos parece que hemos hecho el 
viaje nosotros mismos. El libro es de sélida historia y de excepcional 
vigor narrativo. 

Revista Interamericana de Bibliografia (Ramén Cafios Montalva) 

Finaliza la obra con la portentosa culminacién de la magna empresa, 
“la aventura mds audaz de la humanidad.” Esperamos que su pronta 
traduccién al castellano permita su divulgacién y aprovechamiento con 
la amplitud que merece. 


El Diario de Nueva York 

Una documentacién abundantisima y una argumentacién rica en 
razonamientos légicos, aparte de una relacién = de todas las 
empresas acometidas por los descubridores intrépidos, alcanzan para 
Magallanes la justa restitucién de su fama de noble capitan. 


Hispania (William Marion Miller) 

Mr. Parr’s work deserves to be well known and carefully read. It may 
well become for many years the definitive volume in English on this 
great, but tragic, figure. 

Hispanic American Historical Review (Charles Nowell) 

The first full-length biography of Magellan in English to appear since 
the publication of Guillemard’s over sixty years ago. . . . Parr presents a 
life of the famous navigator offering several new interpretations and many 
original points of view. 


Library Journal (Joseph A. Borome) 
Recommended for large public, college, and university libraries. 


Mid-America (Jaroslaw Flys) 

The narrative is one from real life and would have for students 
more value than the correlative readings generally chosen frem fiction. 
All in all we have in this book, or in selected chapters from it, material 
calculated to interest, to educate, to instruct the reader by increasing his 
knowledge of the Spanish language while at the same time adding to his 
comprehension of the historical aspects of the great age of discovery and 
colonization. 
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